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P REFACE. 


At  the  time  an  account  of  Priessnitz’s  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  by  Cold  Water,  was  published 
more  in  detail  than  had  yet  reached  England,  the 
author  was  suffering  under  a severe  fit  of  the 
Gout.  He  had  been  told  of  the  Water  Cure  by 
Ms  friend.  Dr.  Behrend,  of  Berlin,  when  on  a 
short  visit  to  London  in  1841  ; and  the  testimony 
of  one  so  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  judg- 
ment, together  with  what  he  had  read  on  the 
subject,  decided  the  author  on  trying  this  method 
of  cure  in  his  own  case.  The  experiment  more 
than  satisfied  his  expectation ; for  instead  of 
being  unable  to  get  a shoe  on  the  foot  affected 
for  seven  months,  as  happened  in  the  fit  preced- 
ing, he  could  do  so,  in  the  last,  in  about  three 
weeks. 

The  Cold  Water  Cure,  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  already  called  forth  the  ridicule  of  certain 

medical  writers,  somewhat  justified,  it  must  be 
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confessed,  by  the  extravagant  zeal  witli  whic(i 
this  method  of  cure  has  been  advocated,  as  well 
as  from  the  excessive  and  unnecessary  severity 
with  which  it  is  followed  up,  and  the  too  indis- 
criminate application  of  its  powers  to  the  cure  of 
diseases.  This  is  the  fault  common  to  almost  all 
propounders  of  new  remedies  ; and  Priessnitz  has 
not  avoided  it.  It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the 
author,  in  the  present  dissertation,  to  regulate 
and  determine  the  proper  use  of  the  remedy,  by 
showing  the  object,  extent,  and  manner  of  its 
operation,  in  the  purification  of  the  humours  of 
the  body  by  means  of  the  skin  and  kidneys, 
and  the  invigorating  and  adjusting  of  the  general 
constitution,  by  its  effects  on  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems.  To  those  diseases,  therefore, 
which  have  their  origin  in  one  or  other  of  the 
sources  alluded  to,  the  author  would  confine  the 
use  of  Water  as  a means  of  cure. 

A prejudice  of  the  most  unfounded  kind  pre- 
vails among  the  public,  which  has  been  en- 
couraged and  propagated,  sometimes,  I fear, 
from  not  the  most  disinterested  motives,  by 
certain  of  the  Faculty,  that  the  effect  of  the 
Cold  Water  Cure  is  to  repel  the  disease  to  some 
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internal  and  important  organ.  Now,  its  mode 
of  operation  is  diametrically  the  reverse  ; for,  if 
properly  managed,  so  as  to  insure  re-action,  a 
copious  perspiration,  either  local  or  general,  is 
the  almost  invariable  result.  But  the  Cold 
Water  Cure  has  suffered  in  public  estimation, 
not  from  this  cause  alone — it  has  suffered  from 
the  injudicious,  but  honest,  enthusiasm  of  some 
of  its  early  advocates  in  making  it  appear  far  too 
generally  applicable  to  the  cure  of  diseases — it 
has  been  no  less  injured  by  others  who,  in  attri- 
buting virtues  to  it  which  it  did  not  possess,  only 
took  up  the  matter  as  a profitable  speculation — 
it  has  been  damaged,  as  has  been  hinted  at,  by 
the  sinister  and  interested  misrepresentations  of 
some  few  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  profession, 
who  are  not  disposed  to  acknowledge  efficacy  in 
anything  not  in  the  shape  of  “ a draught”  or  “ a 
mixture;”  and  lastly,  it  has  been  attacked  by 
certain  of  the  medical  reviewers,  who  condescend 
to  write  up  to  the  selfishness  and  ignorance  of 
the  people  just  alluded  to.  Against  such  adverse 
circumstances,  and  such  a host  of  interests,  it  is 
not  easy  to  combat ; fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  Hydrotherapia  has  its  champions : men 


of  sufficient  moral  courage,  entertaining  rational 
and  modified  views  of  its  real  virtues,  have  fear- 
lessly come  forward  to  uphold  the  treatment  of 
certain  diseases  by  Cold  Water  ; among  whom 
are  to  be  numbered.  Dr.  Gibert,  physician  to  the 
Hospital  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  who  has  applied  the 
Cold  Water  treatment  publicly  to  the  diseases  of 
the  skin  (see  “ State  Report  upon  the  Treatment 
of  Chronic  Diseases  by  Cold  Water”),  and  several 
distinguished  German  physicians.  In  England, 
many  who  cannot  think  for  themselves,  will  wait 
till  the  practice  does  not  require  their  feeble 
sanction  : and  when  they  can  no  longer  deny  its 
utility,  they  will  either  pretend  they  clearly 
understood  the  thing  from  the  first,  or  boldly 
assert  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  neio  in  the 
application  of  the  remedy  ;*  but  the  disappro- 
bation or  sanction  of  such  people  is  at  all  times 
equally  a matter  of  indifference. 

G.  H.  W. 

63,  Guildford-street,  Russell-square. 

April,  1843. 


* Dr.  James  Johnson  has  adopted  a different  plan ; he  speaks  favour- 
ably of  it  in  his  “ Pilgrimage  to  the  Spas”  (see  page  137),  and  runs 
it  down  in  reviewing  Claridge’s  account  of  Hydropathy  (see  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Journal,  vol.  xl.  page  3G8) ; so  he  is  resolved  to  appear  right, 
one  way  or  another. 


ON  THE 


CURE  OF  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATISM 


BY  COLD  WATER. 


The  method  of  treating  the  Gout  by  cold  water 
is  not  a new  practice,  either  in  reference  to  its 
internal  use  or  external  apphcation;  but,  in  making 
the  observation,  it  is  very  far  from  the  writer’s  in- 
tention to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  merits  of 
M.  Priessnitz,  of  Graefenberg.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  free  to  confess  that  he  never  read  anything 
on  medicine  that  interested  him  more  earnestly, 
or  which  developed  views  more  in  accordance  with 
what  he  has  ever  considered  the  true  principles 
of  Therapeutics,  in  diseases  originating  in  a con- 
taminated state  of  the  humours,  than  those  em- 
bodied in  Priessnitz’s  method  of  cure.  Although 
the  cure  by  cold  water,  as  has  been  said,  is  not 
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new,  yet  this  German  peasant  (for  such  Priessnitz 
was)  has,  by  a natural  sagacity,  so  improved  upon 
the  manner  of  employing  it,  as  not  only  to  divest 
it  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  its  injurious  effects  and 
properties,  but  greatly  to  add  to  its  virtues  as  a 
remedy. 

In  all  former  attempts  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  means  of  cure,  the  authors  of  the  practice 
have  adopted  it  either  only  partially  or  palliatively. 
Some  have  prescribed  the  drinking  freely  of  cold 
water,  with  the  object  of  purifying  the  humours 
of  the  body  by  promoting  perspiration  and  urine 
— two  of  the  greatest  outlets  of  the  impurities 
that  have  entered  or  been  formed  in  the  body. 
Others  have  taken  advantage  of  the  refrigerant 
power  of  water,  when  applied  outwardly,  to  abate 
the  redundant  heat  of  an  external  inflammation  ; 
hut  I know  of  no  author  who  has  called  in  the 
apparently  contradictory  powers  that  cold  water 
possesses,  when  used  in  different  ways,  of  abating 
the  morbid  heat  of  a part  inflamed,  and  of  pro- 
ducing copious  perspiration. 

About  forty  years  ago  Dr.  Kinglake,  of  Taunton, 
introduced  to  public  notice,  as  new,  the  treatment 
of  the  Gout  by  cold  water.  This  author’s  method 
consisted  in  plunging  the  affected  limb  into  water, 
as  high  as  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  for  half  an  hour,  or  longer ; and  this  was 
repeated  as  often  as  the  pain  and  excessive  heat  of 
the  foot  returned,  Priessnitz  adopts  a similar 
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treatment  in  acute  Gout ; he  employs  cold  foot- 
baths, that  come  as  high  as  the  ancle — having  the 
affected  part  rubbed  at  the  same  time  as  hard  as 
can  be  conveniently  borne.  I have  modified  this 
method  in  my  own  practice,  as  I shall  shortly 
explain. 

Though  much  has  been  already  written  against 
refrigerant  applications  in  the  acute  stage  of  the 
Gout,  and  the  minds  of  patients  terrified  by 
the  imminent  dangers  of  repulsion,  no  authentic 
proof  of  the  fact  has  yet  been  adduced.*  Any 
one  conversant  with  the  disease  knows  that  spon- 
taneous transpositions  of  the  seizure  from  one 
joint  to  another  are  common  occurrences,  even 
under  the  fostering  care  of  “ flannel  and  patience,” 
and  that  numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  death 
occurring  from  encouraging  Gout,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  disease  has  existed  in  full  force  in 
the  extremities  up  to  the  time  of  death.  On  this 
head  our  sensations  speak  very  intelligibly,  and 
are  a natural  guide  to  a proper  practice.  In  the 
treatment  of  no  other  disease  is  it  thought  rational 
to  exasperate  the  symptoms  ; how,  then,  can  it  be 
justifiable  in  the  Gout  ? Nothing  can  be  more  at 
variance  with  common  sense  than  that  the  torture 
of  Gout  should  be  fomented  and  encouraged. 
Every  gouty  person  may  have  experienced  the 
instant  agony  inflicted  by  the  use  of  anything 

tu  wliich  has  been  so  often  referred  to 

by  the  opponents  of  the  refrigerant  treatment,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved 
to  have  no  foundation  in  truth. 
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stimulating,  or  simply  hot,  and  the  immediate 
relief  obtained  from  a contrary  practice. 

A cold  lotion  applied  to  any  part  inflamed  with 
Gout,  acts,  first,  as  an  abstractor  of  the  redun- 
dant heat,  according  to  a chemical  law ; for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  when  a hot  body  is  placed  in 
contiguity  with  a cold  one,  it  parts  with  its  heat 
until  both  become  of  the  same  temperature  ; and, 
secondly,  it  acts  as  an  assuager  of  pain,  by 
diminishing  the  morbid  activity  of  the  inflamed 
vessels,  according  to  a physiological  principle ; 
for  as  pain  often  is  occasioned  by  that  state  of 
vascular  action  which  is  called  inflammation,  the 
abatement  of  that  action  necessarily  brings  relief. 
A priori,  therefore,  the  refrigerant  treatment  has 
all  the  argument  in  its  favour.  Actuated  by  such 
views,  I do  not  recommend  the  actual  immersion 
of  the  feet  in  cold  water  in  acute  Gout ; but  find 
equal  relief,  and  more  safety,  in  keeping  under 
the  redundancy  of  the  heat,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  inflammation,  by  ordering  thin  pledgets  of 
linen  to  be  wetted  in  a lotion  composed  of  water 
and  spirits  of  wine,  or  water  with  a little  of  the 
liquor  ammonise  sesquicarbonatis  added  to  it. 
But  before  entering  more  fully  into  the  thera- 
peutic principle  of  this  treatment,  there  is  a pre- 
liminary matter  necessarily  to  be  discussed  before 
we  can  fully  understand  it,  and  that  is — 

The  Nature  of  Gout. — A most  important 
question  to  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  is,  “ In 
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what  does  the  true  nature  of  the  Gout  consist?” 
If  we  can  ascertain  this  fact  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  arrive  at,  and 
confide  in,  a method  of  treatment  based  on  sound 
principles,  and  more  particularly  if  those  principles 
are  confirmed  by  the  results  of  experience. 

If  we  carefully  attend  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  disease  appears,  the  ailments  by 
which  it  is  preceded,  certain  of  the  symptoms 
with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  those  which 
terminate  the  paroxysm,  we  shall  detect  one 
invariable  concomitant  of  them  all,  capable,  if  I 
be  not  deceived,  of  determining  both  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  Gout,  and  the  cause  producing 
it,  and  that  is — acidity,  in  some  form  or  other. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  the  observations  which 
follow  to  demonstrate  this  fact,  by  showing  that 
the  Gout  is  produced  by  the  redundant  formation 
and  presence  of  uric  acid,  or  its  elements,  in  the 
blood,  and  that  the  purpose  and  effort  of  the 
constitution  are  directed  to  the  expulsion  of  this 
impurity,  and  that  no  medical  treatment  can 
be  efiectually  successful  unless  directed  to  the 
same  end. 

The  existence  of  an  animal  acid,  or  of  its  ele- 
ments, in  the  blood  of  the  gouty,  was  a very  early 
persuasion  among  medical  men.  Van  Helmont, 
one  of  the  first  of  the  physicians  who  applied 
the  principles  of  chemistry  to  the  elucidation  and 
service  of  medicine,  held  the  opinion  that  the 
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Gout  was  connected  with  acidity  in  the  cir- 
culation ; but  upon  what  precise  grounds  does  not 
appear.  M.  Berthollet,  a still  more  celebrated 
chemist  and  physician,  advanced  towards  the 
proof  of  the  fact,  by  showing  that  the  perspira- 
tion thrown  off  from  a part  affected  with  gouty 
inflammation  was  acid,  but  failed  in  accurately 
determining  its  chemical  character.  The  merit 
is  due  to  Mr.  Murray  Forbes,  for  being  the  first  to 
conjecture  that  it  was  the  accumulation  of  uric 
acid  in  the  blood  which  constituted  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  Gout.  This  he  inferred  from  the 
undisputed  fact  “ of  the  frequent  deposition  of 
this  acid  in  different  parts  of  the  body a cir- 
cumstance, he  adds,  conveying  “ more  than 
suspicion  of  the  disease  being  connected  with  a 
redundancy  of  that  acid.” 

But  if  it  be  true  that  uric  acid  be  the  morbific 
agent — the  materies  morbi — it  should  manifest  its 
existence  in  more  ways  than  one  ; and  this  is 
exactly  the  fact. 

Shortly  after  that  Forbes  had  indicated  to 
medical  men  the  true  path  of  research.  Dr. 
Wollaston  ascertained  that  the  chalk  stones,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  so  often  deposited  on 
the  joints  of  the  gouty,  consisted  of  uric  acid 
combined  with  soda.  In  this  we  have  almost 
demonstrative  proof  of  the  connexion  between 
Gout  and  this  acid.  Another  undeniable  circum- 
stance is,  that,  as  a fit  of  the  Gout  approaches  its 
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termination,  uric  acid  is  evacuated  by  the  kidneys 
in  increasing  quantity,  and  appears  in  the  urine 
as  a red  sediment.  The  matter  of  perspiration  is 
likewise  acid,  and  although  chemistry  has  not 
actually  proved  that  this  acid  is  the  uric,  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
experiment,  the  fact  is  rendered  more  than  pro- 
bable from  collateral  circumstances.  Both  Ber- 
thollet  and  Murray  Forbes  found,  that  if  paper 
coloured  blue  by  litmus  (the  usual  test  for 
acids)  was  exposed  to  the  perspiration  of  a part 
affected  with  the  inflammation  of  Gout,  it  became 
red,  thus  indicating  the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the 
perspiration  ; and  the  latter  remarks  that  the  ex- 
halation from  the  body  in  a fit  of  the  Gout  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  that  particular  foetor 
which  occurs  when  uric  acid  is  precipitated  from 
urine.  Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed,  in  further  cor- 
roboration of  these  views,  that  the  alkalis  and  al- 
kaline earths,  as  soda  and  magnesia,  which  pos- 
sess the  property  of  neutralising  acidity,  are  among 
the  best  remedies  for  palliating  and  warding  off 
attacks  of  the  Gout. 

The  source  whence  the  elements  of  this  acidity 
are  derived  will  be  shown  more  at  large  hereafter 
to  be  the  digestive  organs.  For  the  present  it 
merely  may  be  observed,  that  those  whom  the 
Gout  eventually  attacks  usually  have  suffered, 
for  a length  of  time  preceding  the  seizure,  from 
symptoms  of  indigestion,  specially  characterised 
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by  acidity  and  flatulence.  Now,  the  evident 
and  necessary  result  of  this  is,  the  imparting  to 
the  digested  food  a character  of  crudity  and 
acidity,  which,  by  being  taken  up  into  the  circu- 
lation by  the  usual  nutrient  channels  of  absorp- 
tion, embues  the  blood  with  its  own  qualities. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  uric 
acid  is  formed  directly  by  a vitiated  digestion,  or 
whether  its  elements  only  are  generated  in  the 
first  instance,  which  the  chemistry  of  the  animal 
frame  afterwards  elaborates  into  this  acid.  But  the 
uncertainty  existing  on  this  head  is  of  no  moment, 
practically  considered — the  impurity  is  found  pre- 
sent ; the  origin  of  which  lies  in  a faulty  condition 
of  the  digestive  function,  and  this  comes  under 
the  direct  control  of  treatment. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  would,  then,  appear 
that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  vitiated  state  of 
the  digestion  which  precedes  an  attack  of  the  Gout 
is  to  generate  uric  acid,  or  its  elements,  in  redun- 
dancy in  the  blood,  and  that,  by  progressive  ac- 
cumulation, the  acrimony  that  results  eventuates 
in  that  train  of  symptoms  we  call  the  Gout.  The 
popular  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  disease  origi- 
nates in  an  eflfort  of  the  constitution  to  rid  itself 
of  something  noxious,  seems  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
The  signs  or  symptoms  of  the  morbid  actions 
arise  from  two  opposite  sources — one  from  the 
genera]  disturbance  set  up  in  the  body  by  the 
presence  of  something  hurtful  to  the  principle  of 
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life ; another  from  the  effort  of  a power  with 
which  the  living  system  is  endowed,  to  throw  off 
from  within  it  whatever  is  injurious  to  its  well- 
being. When  the  system  succeeds  in  the  effort 
either  by  itself  or  with  assistance,  the  health  is 
perfectly  restored,  provided  the  noxious  contami- 
nation be  entirely  evacuated,  and  this  state  will 
continue  until,  by  a fresh  accumulation  of  the 
same  morbific  matter,  the  same  disturbance  is 
again  set  up  in  the  system,  and  the  same  effort 
succeeds  in  expelling  it. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  perceive  that 
there  are  three  ways  by  which  nature  frees 
herself. 

It  may  be  asked,  does  the  local  attack  form 
the  crisis — is  it  at  this  point  alone  that  the  cause 
exciting  the  symptoms  finds  its  issue  ? Certainly 
not.  Even  when  a deposition  of  urate  of  soda 
takes  place  about  the  small  articulations,  much 
more  still  if  the  morbific  matter  escapes  during 
the  crisis  by  sweat  and  urine  in  the  shape  of  uric 
acid ; and  in  those  cases  where  no  solid  deposit 
happens,  then  the  whole  of  the  mciteTies  moTbi,  it 
is  evident,  must  be  passed  off  by  the  kidneys  and 
skin. 

I have  known  these  depositions  to  occur  with 
scarcely  any  previous  pain  or  inflammation  ; but 
more  frequently  they  are  found  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  inflammatory  tumefaction.  When 
this  takes  place  at  intervals  sufficiently  long 
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between  one  attack  and  another,  the  deposit  is 
absorbed  in  the  course  of  time  ; but  if  the  pa- 
roxysms succeed  each  other  quickly,  we  have  a 
fresh  separation  of  urate  of  soda  before  the  last  is 
removed,  and  then  the  chalk  stones  necessarily 
become  permanent  deposits.  When  the  morbific 
matter  is  evacuated  by  the  kidneys  and  skin,  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  uric  acid ; but  when 
lodged  on  the  joints,  the  acid  is  found  combined 
with  soda.  This  latter  fact  presents  no  important 
difficulty  for  explanation,  knowing  as  we  do  that 
soda  exists  in  an  uncombined  state  in  the  animal 
fluids,  and,  therefore,  when  favoured  by  circum- 
stances, can  readily  unite  with  the  uric  acid  to 
form  the  urate  of  soda. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  facts  tending  to 
establish  a true  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Gout,  was  deemed  essential  by  the 
writer  to  a proper  understanding  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Cold  Water  Treatment  operates  in 
effecting  its  cure.  But  before  entering  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  as  well  to  briefly  describe  as  much  of 
the  ordinary  phenomena  ushering  in  and  attending 
a regular  fit  of  the  Gout  as  may  be  necessary  for 
elucidating  the  doctrine  of  their  origin. 

Symptoms. — Usually,  for  some  weeks  preceding 
an  attack,  the  patient  is  troubled  with  symptoms 
of  indigestion  ; crudities  form  in  the  stomach, 
characterised  by  acidity,  and  accompanied  with 
much  flatulence.  On  the  night  of  the  seizure  the 
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patient  retires  to  rest,  feeling  no  particular  unea- 
siness in  either  foot,  and  for  the  first  part  of  it  he 
sleeps  soundly  and  undisturbed  ; but  about  two  in 
the  morning  he  is  awoke  by  pain  in  the  great  toe, 
or  the  heel,  or  ankle.  The  pain  may  be  likened 
to  that  wliich  a vice  would  produce  were  the  part 
affected  squeezed  by  it.  In  other  instances  the 
pain  is  of  a tearing,  or  stretching,  or  gnawing 
character — the  part  becomes  excessively  tender 
and  sensitive,  not  bearing  the  pressure  even  of 
the  bed-clothes  ; it  feels  burning  hot,  and  is  easy 
in  no  position  ; these  are  followed  by  the  usual 
symptoms  of  fever,  while  the  patient  is  kept 
awake  by  the  incessant  restlessness  and  the  ago- 
nies he  suffers. 

This  state  of  things,  in  regular  and  incipient 
seizures,  continues  till  two  or  three  o’clock  of  the 
following  morning,  when  an  abatement  of  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  ensues ; he  falls  asleep 
and  a perspiration  breaks  out ; on  next  awaking 
he  finds  the  seat  of  the  attack  much  swollen, 
though  much  less  painful. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  pain  to  be  exacer- 
bated in  the  evening  for  three  or  four  days,  espe- 
cially if  the  gouty  diathesis  be  strong,  but  it 
subsides  into  its  former  state  (that  of  tenderness) 
by  morning.  Under  the  same  condition,  when  the 
patient  is  flattering  himself  that  his  sufferings  are 
well  nigh  over,  the  disease  will  not  unfrequently 
seize  on  the  other  foot,  and  run  a similar  course. 

c 
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In  recent  cases,  when  the  patient  is  not  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  the  constitution  not  much 
broken,  the  fit  and  its  consequences  will  have 
entirely  ceased  in  a fortnight ; but  where  the 
condition  of  the  health  is  not  so  favourable,  it  will 
be  two  months,  or  longer,  before  the  patient 
wholly  recovers  : where  the  disease  has  been  long 
rooted  in  the  constitution,  the  patient  often  will 
not  be  restored  to  his  usual  health  till  the  return 
of  summer,  the  symptoms  recurring,  in  repeated 
slight  aggravations,  during  the  interval. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fit,  and  while  the  vio- 
lence of  the  symptoms  lasts,  the’  urine  is  high- 
coloured,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  drink 
taken  ; but  as  the  fit  declines  in  severity,  it  begins 
to  deposit  a red  sediment  (uric  acid),  mixed  with 
a sandy  matter. 

A paroxysm  of  the  Gout  seldom  comes  on,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  without  being  preceded 
by  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  digestive 
function.  These,  however,  are  to  be  regarded 
only  as  a more  manifest  indication  of  that  mor- 
bific process  which  had  been  going  on,  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  period,  previously  ; constituting, 
in  fact,  that  acidifying  assimilation  of  the  food 
which,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  generates 
those  principles  that  ultimately  form  uric  acid  and 
urate  of  soda  ; substances  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  essentially  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  Gout. 
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Wliy  fits  of  this  disease  should  return  from 
time  to  time  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  upon 
the  ground  laid  down  as  forming  their  foundation  : 
that  is,  an  unwholesome  condition  of  the  digestive 
function.  In  one  with  assimilating  powers  so 
established,  digestion  has  but  to  go  on  producing 
impure  nutrient  juices  to  contaminate  the  blood, 
and  when  this  state  has  reached  a certain  degree 
of  strength,  the  disturbance  it  sets  up  in  the 
system  becomes  more  and  more  apparent ; besides 
an  aggravation  of  all  the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the 
mind  of  the  patient  becomes  clouded,  the  spirits 
dead  to  almost  all  enjoyment,  a sense  of  fulness 
affects  the  head,  accompanied  with  heat,  and  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  not  quite  amounting  to  pain, 
and  after  a longer  or  shorter  continuance  (pro- 
vided the  constitution  has  vigour  sufficient  to 
accomplish  it),  these  symptoms  of  general  con- 
stitutional derangement  terminate  in  that  local 
demonstration  of  their  character — a regular  fit  of 
the  Gout.  When  the  system  fails  in  declaring 
the  precise  nature  of  the  affection  it  labours  under 
in  this  determinate  form,  it  often  happens  that 
the  complaint  is  improperly  treated,  from  not 
being  understood. 


THE  REFRIGERANT  TREATMENT  OF  THE  GOUT 
EXPLAINED  AND  JUSTIFIED. 

It  was  remarked,  at  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
course, that  the  use  of  cold  water  in  the  cure  of 
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the  Gout  was  not  a new  practice.  Long  before 
Dr.  Kinglake  made  public  his  opinions  and 
practice  in  tins  method  of  treating  the  disease, 
others  had  employed  it.  The  power  of  cold 
water  to  remove  a fit  of  the  Gout,  was  known  to, 
and  practised  by.  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  who  used  lo  plunge 
his  feet  into  cold  water  as  soon  as  he  was 
attacked ; and  we  learn  from  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  his  novel  of  the  “ Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,” 
when  speaking  of  the  no  less  able  than  illustrious 
consort  of  George  II.,  Queen  Caroline,  that,  “ so 
desirous  was  she  to  comply  with  all  the  king’s 
tastes,  that,  when  threatened  with  the  Gout,  she 
repeatedly  had  recourse  to  checking  the  fit, 
by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  that  she  might 
be  enable  to  attend  the  king  in  his  walks.” 
(Vol.  iii.  chap.  12.)  Sir  Walter,  in  ano- 
ther of  his  works,  notices  a practice  as  ob- 
taining among  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  which 
still  more  nearly  approaches  the  principles  of  the 
system  of  Priessnitz — I allude  to  the  custom  he 
mentions  of  their  wetting  their  plaids  on  going  to 
sleep  on  cold  nights,  and  in  the  open  air,  in 
order  to  keep  them  warm  : as  soon  as  the  plaids 
get  dry,  they  awake  from  the  cold,  and  to  get 
to  sleep  again  they  wet  their  plaids  anew. 

Even  the  curative  power  of  cold  water,  in 
certain  complaints,  has  been  long  known  to  these 
mountaineers,  A lady,  from  the  Highlands, 
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told  me,  soon  after  the  first  edition  of  this 
pamphlet  appeared,  that  the  method  adopted 
by  the  common  people  of  curing  sore  throat  and 
hoarseness,  in  her  part  of  the  country,  was  to 
wrap  a wet  piece  of  flannel  round  the  neck 
at  bed-time ; and  that  she  had  known  her  own 
servant  to  use  this  remedy  with  perfect  success. 

The  immunity  with  which  wet  things  may  be 
applied,  and  worn  for  a time  next  the  body, 
is  no  modern  discovery.  Of  Howard,  the  philan- 
thropist, it  is  told,  that  “ he  was  singular  in 
many  of  the  common  habits  of  his  life ; for 
instance,  he  preferred  damp  sheets,  linen,  and 
clothes,  to  dry  ones,  and  both  rising  and  going  to 
bed  swathed  himself  with  coarse  towels  dipped  in 
the  coldest  water  he  could  get ; in  that  state 
he  remained  half  an  hour,  and  then  threw  them 
off,  freshened  and  invigorated  (as  he  said)  beyond 
measure.”* — (See  European  Magazine,  April, 
1815.)  But  Mr,  Howard  was  of  a robust  con- 
stitution, capable  of  withstanding  the  shock 
of  such  practices  ; and,  sure  of  its  doing  so,  no 
sooner  did  the  system  re-act,  than  he  felt  “ fresh- 
ened and  invigorated.”  However,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  what  is  narrated  of  Howard,  we  have  only 


* A patient,  a merchant  in  the  City,  lately  told  me,  that,  though  subject 
to  have  very  cold  feet,  he  could  always  get  them  warm  by  putting  on  a pair 
of  socks  wetted  in  cold  water,  and  immediately  taking  a walk  at  a brisk 
pace : his  feet  thereon  soon  became  warm,  and  after  continuing  his  exercise 
for  some  time,  he  returned  home,  put  on  dry  stockings,  and  his  feet  re* 
mained  warm  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
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to  recollect  what  we  constantly  meet  with  in 
France.  In  travelling  in  that  country  one  rarely, 
or  never,  gets  dry  sheets  to  one’s  bed,  and  yet  no 
harm  is  found  to  ensue  from  sleeping  in  them.  If 
you  object  to  their  being  damp,  with  gay  indif- 
ference, as  if  perfectly  aware  that  no  ill  would  ac- 
crue from  their  being  so,  they  simply  make 
answer — ”C’est  rafraichissant.”  Indeed,  the 
same  thing  often  takes  place  in  all  the  great 
travelling  inns  in  England : what  are  called 
“ clean  sheets,”  are  seldom  anything  else  than 
sheets  that  have  already  been  slept  in,  damped, 
and  passed  through  a mangle  or  linen  press. 
The  fact  is,  that  provided  the  bed  itself,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  bedding,  have  been  slept 
in  nightly,  there  is  really  no  danger,  to  a person 
in  health,  in  sleeping  in  simply  damp  sheets  : the 
heat  of  the  body  soon  removes  any  little  chill 
created  by  such  slight  moisture,  and  then  the  bed 
actually  becomes  a gentle  vapour  bath  for  the 
rest  of  the  night.  I am  sensible  that  this 
opinion  is  very  likely  to  be  met  by  pretty  general 
incredulity ; but,  on  my  part,  I appeal  from  pre- 
judices to  facts — I appeal  to  the  thousands  who 
have  travelled  on  the  Continent,  to  bear  me  out 
in  this  assertion ; and  people,  if  they  will,  may 
believe  what  they  please,  but  their  belief  will  not 
alter  the  matter  of  fact.  But  to  return  to 
the  Gout.  Vander  Heiden  maintained,  above  a 
century  ago,  that  the  immersion  of  the  hands  or 
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feet  in  cold  water  did  not  repel  the  gouty 
humour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  extracted  it ; on 
which  Dr.  Hancocke,  in  his  Febrifugum  Magnum, 
remarked,  that  “ it  cannot  be  bad  often  to  wash 
or  dip  the  hands  and  feet  in  cold  water  in  Gout, 
and  that,  if  that  be  carefully  done,  the  capillary 
arteries,  being  cooled  and  moistened,  will  more 
easily  open  to  evacuate  the  humours.  The  late 
Mr.  Wadd,  a surgeon-apothecary,  well  known  in 
his  day,  was  in  the  practice  of  using  cold  appli- 
cations in  the  Gout,  both  in  his  own  case  and  in 
those  of  his  patients,  for  twenty  years  before  Dr. 
Kinglake  laid  claim  to  the  practice  as  peculiarly 
his  own.  Referring  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Wadd 
observes,  “ Thank  God,  I have  not  paid  the  debt 
so  long  predicted  by  my  brethren  of  the  faculty ; 
and  I pray  for  long  life ; for  should  my  death 
happen  short  of  ninety,  it  luould  be  attributed  to 
the  use  of  cold  ivater  in  the  Gout,  and  may  pre- 
vent me  Christian  burial,  so  strong  is  prejudice !” 
The  great  error  of  the  former  practice  was,  in  re- 
garding the  removal  of  the  present  paroxysm  as  the 
sole  end  of  the  treatment ; the  natural  consequence 
of  whieh  was,  that,  as  the  unhealthy  humours  still 
remained  in  the  body,  the  disease  was  very  apt  to 
return,  after  a short  respite.  There  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  belief  that  where  the  gouty  impregna- 
tion is  strong  in  the  body,  and  the  determination 
of  its  operation  strong  towards  an  external  display, 
somewhere  or  anywhere,  that,  by  subduing  the 
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manifestation  in  one  joint,  it  will  be  prone  to 
shew  itself  in  another  ; at  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  transition  of  the  dis- 
ease from  place  to  place  is  not  uncommon,  where 
no  refrigerant  means  have  been  employed.  A 
striking  instance  of  the  latter  fact  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  a Mr.  Major  Rook,  narrated  in  the 
“ Medical  Observations  and  Enquiries.”  In  this 
case  the  Gout  began  in  the  feet,  heels,  and 
ankles  ; after  remaining  there  for  some  days,  it 
suddenly  left  these  parts,  and  seized  upon  the 
calves  of  his  legs  ; remaining  there  not  more  than 
a minute,  the  pain  ascended  to  the  thighs,  at  the 
same  time  leaving  the  calves  perfectly  free  ; it 
next  as  rapidly  ascended  to  the  bowels,  and  at 
last  fixed  in  the  stomach.  Here  the  pain  and 
the  fit  ended  by  the  patient  vomiting  up  a pint 
and  a half  of  green  watery  fluid,  hut  so  ex- 
tremely corrosive,  that  he  compared  it  to  the 
strongest  mineral  acid.  Had  the  refrigerant 
treatment  by  chance  been  employed  in  this  case, 
it  would  have  been  believed  that  the  several  trans- 
positions of  the  malady  had  been  caused  by  the 
repulsive  effects  of  the  cold  water.  Some  writers 
have  maintained  that  the  Gout  was  “ simply 
inflammatory  in  its  nature,  local  in  its  action, 
and  possessed  of  no  peculiar  specific  properties 
to  distinguish  it  from  common  inflammation.” 
Putting  aside  every  other  circumstance  proving 
the  reverse,  the  effects  of  remedies  alone  furnish 
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a complete  contradiction  to  such  mistaken  views. 
Leeching  the  part  affected,  for  instance,  is  not 
followed  by  the  usual  relief  from  pain  and  abate- 
ment of  the  inflammation,  as  in  common  in- 
flammation ; warm  fomentations  in  the  Gout 
diminish  neither,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly 
aggravate  both  the  pain  and  inflammation ; and 
cooling  applications,  though  they  afford  ease  in 
most  local  inflammations,  certainly  never  bring 
so  much  relief  as  in  the  Gout.  I knew  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  only  to  put  his  feet  into 
warm  water  to  bring  on  a fit  of  the  disease. 

Principles  and  Method  of  Cure. — What- 
ever good  reasons  for  apprehension  there 
may  exist  from  the  application  of  refrigerant 
means,  according  to  the  former  method  of  em- 
ploying them,  they  do  not  apply  to  the  manner 
of  using  them  by  Priessnitz.  The  very  principle 
of  his  system  is  to  ensure  re-action,  by  which  the 
entire  body,  or  a particular  part  of  it,  is  made 
warm  by  passive  means,  by  the  re-action,  in  fact, 
of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  which,  by  being  kept 
up  for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  eventually  ter- 
minates in  perspiration,  without  the  respiration 
or  circulation  being  at  all  accelerated. 

In  every  inflammation,  whether  of  a simple  or 
specific  nature,  the  state  of  the  circulation  in 
which  it  has  its  seat  essentially  is  deranged.* 


real!  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  Jan.,  1838,  the 

U find  the  author  a views  of  the  essential  nature  of  inflammation. 
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Now,  whether  the  inflammation  be  of  an  acute 
or  clironic  character,  nothing  so  certainly  restores 
the  healthy  equipoise  between  the  quantity  of 
blood  sent  into  the  capillary  arteries  and  returned 
by  the  capillary  veins  as  the  establishing  free  per- 
spiration. When  this  equipoise  is  permanently 
established,  the  inflammation  has  then  ceased. 

But  in  the  Gout  a further  purpose  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  process  of  perspiration  simul- 
taneously with  the  abatement  of  the  local  inflam- 
matory action,  and  that  is  the  evacuation  of  the 
acrimony  giving  rise  to  it. 

Priessnitz’s  method  of  treating  the  disease  is 
modified  by  several  circumstances: — by  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  patient ; by  the  form  under 
which  the  disease  appears  ; and  by  the  effects 
of  the  means  upon  the  constitution  ; but  the  prin- 
ciple is  essentially  the  same  in  all.  If  the 
patient  be  comparatively  strong,  he  provokes 
general  perspiration  by  enveloping  the  body  in  a 
woollen  blanket,  and  solicits  and  encourages 
the  discharge  from  the  skin,  by  administering 
water  as  drink  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  established,  and 
to  flow  in  a more  especial  manner  from  the  parts 
affected,  by  wrapping  them  in  the  heating  ban- 
dages. By  these  means,  besides  equalizing  the 
circulation,  and  thus  withdrawing  the  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  foot,  or  where  else  the  dis- 
ease has  its  seat,  the  gouty  acrimony  is  being 
discharged  from  the  humours  by  the  perspiration. 
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When  Priessnitz  has  continued  this  process 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  according  to  circum- 
stances, he  removes  the  patient,  if  not  too  debili- 
tated, eitlier  to  the  cold  bath  or  the  douche,  or  to 
tepid  ablutions  simply,  if  he  be  much  enfeebled. 
Another  advantageous  modification  is  the  substi- 
tution of  perspiring  by  first  wrapping  the  body  in 
a wet  sheet,  and  then  in  a blanket ; the  general  ap- 
plication, in  fact,  to  the  whole  body  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  wliich  the  heating  bandage  operates.  It 
is  found  better  to  use  cold  ablutions  than  the 
cold  bath  after  the  wet  sheet.  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  means  of  cure  require 
to  be  moderated,  if  the  patient  be  unable  to  leave 
his  bed. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  has  undergone  the  above 
treatment  he  is  to  be  rubbed  thoroughly  drv,  to 
dress  quickly,  and,  if  not  incapacitated  by  pain 
or  weakness,  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
The  best  of  all  exercises  is  that  of  walking,  and 
while  doing  so  the  patient  is  to  drink  liberally  of 
cold  pure  spring  water. 

Such  is  Priessnitz’s  mode  of  proceeding  ; but, 
as  the  reader  will  find  narrated  in  the  Cases,  the 
author  has  been  able  to  provoke  a sufficiently 
copious  perspiration  by  the  employment  simply 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  Heating  Bandage, 
without  having  found  the  necessity  of  enveloping 
the  whole  body  in  a wet  sheet,  and  afterwards 
with  plenty  of  blankets. 
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The  object  of  taking  exercise  after  the  sweating 
and  cold  ablutions  is  to  keep  up  and  sustain  the 
re-action  ensuing  from  their  use  ; and  the  benefit 
accruing  from  the  drinking  freely  of  pure  water 
is  manifold.  This  liquid  constitutes  the  main 
portion  of  the  blood,  and  of  every  fluid  of  the 
body.  Now,  as  the  vessels  containing  the  various 
humours  of  the  body  can  only  contain  a certain 
quantity,  it  results  that  if  much  water  be  drunk 
and  absorbed  into  the  system,  a proportionate 
quantity  of  fluid  must  be  evacuated  from 
it  by  some  channel  to  make  room  for  it. 
The  two  chief  issues  for  the  discharge  of 
watery  fluids  from  the  human  system  are 
the  kidneys  and  the  skin,  and  no  fluid  is 
evacuated  from  either  emunctory  pure  ; on  the 
contrary,  both  the  urine  and  perspiration  are 
always  more  or  less  largely  charged  with  impu- 
rities, and  never  greater  than  when  the  system 
is  purging  itself  of  any  noxious  acrimony.  With 
such  a plain  representation  of  facts,  it  becomes 
easy  to  understand  how  and  why  the  drinking 
copiously  of  pure  water  operates  and  assists  in 
purifying  the  blood  of  morbific  properties.  Indeed 
it  is  the  special  office  of  the  kidneys  and  skin,  in 
health,  to  act  as  the  sewers  for  carrying  off  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  no  longer  useful,  as 
well  as  anything  liquid  hurtful  to  its  well-being, 
generated  within  itself,  or  that  may  have  entered 
it  accidentally.  In  the  latter  case,  this  operation  of 
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the  living  system,  when  it  occurs  in  disease,  is 
called  a crisis — a crisis  by  sweat  or  urine.  Now, 
to  bring  about  this  crisis  in  all  humoral  diseases 
is  greatly  within  our  power,  and  that  by  the 
simplest  of  means  ; for  the  drinking  of  water 
cleanses  the  blood  without  forcing  the  constitu- 
tion to  make  any  unnatural  effort — a thing  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  drug. 

The  sanative  and  prophylactic  qualities  of 
water  have  been  long  known  and  appreciated. 
Dr.  Pitcairne  observes  that  “ water  is  the  best 
dissolver  of  all  kinds  of  salts  in  the  body,  which 
it  will  carry  off  in  urine,  if  drank  plentifully, 
for  by  urine  salts  are  evacuated.”  The  great 
Hoffman,  no  enthusiast,  considered  water  almost 
as  a universal  remedy ; and  Dolseus,  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Gout,  observes,  “ Since  gouty  persons 
are  of  a saline  constitution,  there  cannot  be  a 
better  drink  than  pure  light  water,  that  will  make 
its  way  both  by  the  skin  and  by  urine,  for  such, 
drank  freely,  drives  forth  the  foreign  salts  and 
makes  the  juices  fluid.  I have  seen  persons,”  he 
adds,  “ cured  of  the  Gout,  whose  joints  were  con- 
tracting, by  drinking  only  pure  spring  water  in 
large  quantities’^ 

Even  before  this  liquid  gets  into  the  circulation, 
it  frequently  does  a great  deal  of  good,  by  diluting 
whatever  of  acrid,  acid,  or  otherwise  irritating,  it 
may  meet  with  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ; it 
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moreover,  “ liquefies  and  concocts  our  food,”  as 
Dr,  Baynard  remarks,  “ better  than  any  fermented 
liquor  an  observation  confirmed  by  Sir  John 
Floyer,  in  his  Treatise  on  Cold  Baths,  and  by 
Sir  Henry  Blount,  who  tells  us,  in  his  “ Travels 
into  the  Levant,”  that,  when  in  Turkey,  where 
the  use  of  wine  is  forbidden,  he  was  obliged  to 
drink  water  as  his  only  beverage,  adding  that  he 
had,  in  consequence,  “ a better  stomach  for  his 
food,  and  digested  it  more  kindly,  than  he  ever 
did  before  or  since.” 

In  the  drinking  of  water  medicinally,  it  should 
be  gradual  at  first,  increasing  the  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  freedom  from  any  uneasy  feeling  its  use 
may  occasion ; but  even  though  some  inconve- 
nience be  felt  in  the  beginning,  the  taking  of  it 
should  be  persevered  in,  for  it  quickly  disappears. 
Cold  water  is  best  drank  before  breakfast,  and  at 
bed-time,  and  at  and  between  meals,  but  not 
immediately  after  one,  for  then  it  is  apt  to  over- 
charge the  stomach. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  mineral 
springs  owe  much  of  their  beneficial  operation  to 
the  mere  water  that  is  taken.  John  Smith,  in 
his  “ Curiosities  of  Common  Water,”  tells  a 
story  of  “ a person  who  used  to  frequent  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  by  which  he  found  much  benefit ; 
but  being  hindered  from  going  thither,  one  sea- 
son, drank  the  same  quantity  of  water  taken  from 
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the  pump  of  a spring  in  liis  own  yard,  which  did 
him  as  much  service  : whereupon,”  John  Smith 
adds,  “ he  wrote  thus  on  his  pump  : — 

“ The  steel  is  a cheat : 

’Tis  water  does  the  feat.” 

In  this  instance,  it  is  evident,  the  tonic  qua- 
lities of  a chalybeate  were  not  required. 

It  is  by  this  circumstance  mainly,  that  the 
superior  efficacy  of  drinking  a mineral  water  at 
its  source  is  to  be  explained,  and  accounts  why  it 
happens  that  if  one  dissolves  the  exact  quantity 
of  ingredients  that  are  found,  say,  in  the  Chelten- 
ham springs,  and  take  them  at  home,  they  do  not 
produce  the  same  good  effects — a circumstance 
to  be  attributed  to  the  less  quantity  of  water 
swallowed,*  and  the  less  exercise  taken  to  pro- 
mote its  evacuation.  Pure  water,  when  drank, 
penetrates  into  all  parts  of  the  body  ivithout 
opposition  from  any  vital  power,  from  its  con- 
genial properties  ; whereas,  when  embued  with 
medicinal  qualities,  its  absorption  is  often  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  resistance  made  by  the  pre- 
servative principle,  inherent  in  the  living  frame, 
to  the  introduction  of  anything  poisonous  into  it. 
Now,  all  medicines  are  more  or  less  poisons,  and 
in  accomplishing  their  purpose,  more  or  less  dis- 
turb the  system. 


V *11*'  i?  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  (S.  II.  Aph.  9),  to  “ take 

liquids  freely  whenever  you  wish  to  purge  (f.  e.  to  cleanse)  the  system.” 
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The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the 
principles  of  Cold-Water  treatment  when  properly 
applied,  are  entirely  in  unison  with  the  direct  efforts 
of  nature  in  the  cure  of  many  diseases,  particularly 
of  a humoral  origin.  Indeed,  the  utmost  me- 
dical science  can  accomplish,  is  limited  to  that 
of  aiding  nature  to  fulfil  her  own  intentions : 
and  all  pretensions  to  cure  any  disease  without 
having  the  strictest  regard  to  what  she  herself 
teaches,  are  the  professions  either  of  ignorance  or 
imposture.  A disease  is  a mere  collection  of 
symptoms,  and  symptoms  themselves  are  only 
effects — signs  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  a 
proximate  cause.  A medical  man,  therefore, 
whose  views  are  so  short-sighted  as  to  confine 
his  whole  attention  to  the  removal  of  effects,  in- 
stead of  the  removal  of  their  cause,  is,  in  many 
instances,  a mere  palliator,  not  one  that  can 
rationally  expect  to  radically  cure  a disease. 

In  what  has  gone  before,  we  have  shown  what 
part  the  kidneys  perform  towards  the  clarification 
of  the  humours  of  the  body  ; we  have  yet  a word 
or  two  to  say  on  the  part  of  the  skin,  in  elucida- 
tion of  its  share  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  office. 

The  hydropathic  application  of  cold  water  to 
produce  perspiration,  like  its  other  uses,  is  not 
entirely  new.  It  has  been  long  a practice  to 
ai)ply  pledgets  wetted  with  cold  water,  covered 
with  oiled  silk,  to  exclude  the  atmosphere,  in  lieu 
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of  a poultice  ; but  the  enveloping  of  the  whole 
hocl)^  in  a wet  sheet,  covered  over  with  blankets, 
down-stuffed  counterpanes,  &c.,  peculiarly  belongs 
to  the  Priessnitz  practice.  The  plunging  into  the 
cold  bath,  in  a state  of  copious  perspiration,  is 
likewise  an  old  method  of  treatment  employed  by 
the  Russians,  and  found  in  use  even  among  the 
native  Indians  of  America  at  its  discovery.* 
But  the  important  difference  between  the  old 
method  and  that  of  Priessnitz  lies  in  the  greatly 
improved  manner  in  which  the  latter  excites  per- 
spiration, and  by  which  the  cold  bath  can  be  had 
recourse  to  in  this  state  with  perfect  safety. 

When  perspiration  is  caused  by  any  fatiguing 
exercise  or  exertion,  the  nervous  system  is  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
pulse  is  much  quickened,  and  the  respiration 
hurried.  To  plunge  into  a cold  bath  in  this  con- 
dition of  the  system  is  fraught  with  great  danger; 
but  the  danger  entirely  arises  from  the  state  of 
the  vital  organs  at  the  time ; and  the  rationale  of 
the  fact  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  as  will 
appear  obvious  from  the  following  considerations  : 
— Under  the  circumstances  spoken  of,  we  have 
the  whole  vascular  system  highly  excited  and 
hurried,  as  shown  by  the  pulse  and  the  breathing, 
and  the  nervous  energy  in  a state  of  collapse. 
When  the  body,  therefore,  is  exposed  to  a great 

• letter  of  Governor  Penn  (of  Pennsylvania')  to  Dr.  Baynard, 

in  Sir  John  Floyer’s  Psychrolousia. 
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and  sudden  transition  of  temperature,  the  shock 
is  too  great  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
power  to  recover  itself  so  as  to  establish  a healthy 
re-action  ; but  if  a state  of  perspiration  be  raised 
by  passive  means,  such  as  those  Priessnitz  em- 
ploys, the  nervous  energies  are  nowise  exhausted, 
neither  is  the  pulse  hurried  thereby,  nor,  conse- 
quently, the  respiration.  The  circulation  in  the 
large  vessels,  therefore,  receives  no  check,  and 
that  which  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  sustain  is 
almost  immediately  removed  by  the  healthy  re-ac- 
tion instituted  by  the  undiminished  influence  of 
the  nervous  power. 

There  is  abundant  and  satisfactory  evidence  to 
prove  that  much  of  the  apprehension  entertained 
concerning  the  plunging  into  a cold  bath  after 
the  body  has  been  thrown  into  a profuse  perspi- 
ration by  the  artificial  stoving  of  the  body  is  un- 
founded. But  if  there  be  in  reality  little  cause  for  . 
dread  from  this  practice,  there  is  assuredly  much 
less  from  that  followed  by  Priessnitz  to  provoke 
perspiration,  and  that  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat. 

What  Dr.  Hancocke  has  observed  concerning 
fevers  is,  in  my  opinion,  applicable  to  every 
disease  in  which  perspiration  proves  remedial ; 
his  remark  is,  that  “ sweating  in  fevers  by  drink- 
ing cold  water  is  more  natural  than  to  do  it  with 
heating  sudorifics,  which  often  do  harm.”  In- 
deed, they  always  do  harm  when  they  fail  in  their 
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purpose,  for,  unless  the  exhalant  vessels  yield  and 
open  to  their  stimulant  operation,  the  increased 
impulse  of  the  circulation  which  they  excite,  evi- 
dently must  increase  all  inflammatory  action. 
Now,  a physician  can  depend  on  nothing  so  little, 
within  the  scope  of  medicine,  as  being  able  to 
produce  perspiration  ; and  the  fact  is  within  the 
personal  experience  of  almost  everybody,  that  if, 
after  a dose  of  Dover’s  or  James’s  powder,  taken 
over  night,  sweating  is  not  induced,  the  patient 
feels  much  worse  the  following  morning.  The 
whole  vascular  system  is  disturbed  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful effort,  and  the  disease,  in  consequence, 
becomes  aggravated  from  the  commotion. 

We  thus  see  that  the  general  principles  adopted 
by  Priessnitz  in  the  treatment  of  the  Gout,  con- 
sist in  eliminating  by  sweat  a portion  of  the  mor- 
biflc  matter  giving  rise  to  the  symptoms,  and 
afterwards  in  fortifying  the  whole  body  by  means 
of  the  cold  bath.  By  the  re-action  which  the 
latter  sets  up,  the  minute  vessels  (capillaries)  of 
the  skin  are  invigorated,  insensible  perspiration 
is  promoted,*  and  by  the  drinking  plentifully  of 
water  in  the  intervals,  the  kidneys  are  stimulated 
to  carry  on  further  the  process  of  purification. 
These  several  operations  have  only  to  be  repeated 
sufficiently  often,  and  continued  sufficiently  long. 


of  the  gouty,  even  in  health,  has  been  found  to  be 
acid  . 1 have  tested  and  ascertained  the  fact  repeatedly. 
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to  free  the  blood  completely  of  any  acrimony  that 
may  infect  it.* 

The  power  which  cold  water  possesses  of  insti- 
tuting a strong  determination  of  heat  to  the  sur- 
face, and  of  imparting  stimulation  to  the  capillary 
system  of  blood-vessels,  when  used  externally, 
according  to  Priessnitz’s  method,  is  of  the  greatest 
value,  in  many  cases,  quite  independent  of  its 
influence  on  perspiration.  It  is  through  this 
property  that  it  becomes  so  instrumental  and 
beneficial  in  urging  out  certain  eruptions,  when 
the  strength  of  the  system  is  unable  of  itself  to 
do  so,  and  in  recalling  them  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  when,  from  any  cause,  they  have  suddenly 
receded.  In  either  event  the  practice  is  equally 
apphcable  and  valuable  in  small-pox,  measles,  and 
scarletina. 

Priessnitz  takes  a wrong  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  boils  and  other  eruptive  inflammations  that 
ensue  on  the  long-continued  use  of  cold  water 
externally ; but  this  is  quite  excusable  in  one  pre- 
tending to  no  medical  education.  The  author 
has  seen  a plentiful  eruption  of  pimples  follow 
the  use  of  the  Heating  Bandage,  in  persons 


* The  inherent  preservative  power  of  the  system  is  well  illustrated  by 
what  takes  place  in  persons  with  morbidly  voracious  appetites.  Of  them 
it  is  told  that  after  gorging  themselves  with  everything,  clean  and  unclean, 
within  their  reach,  they  fall  into  a sleepy  torpor,  during  which  a rank  and 
highly  offensive  sweat  breaks  out  all  over  their  bodies.  What  is  this  but 
the  result  of  the  health-bearing  exertions  of  the  constitution  to  rid  the 
blood  of  the  foulness  engendered  by  the  impure  digestion  of  the  preceding 
brutal  meal  ? 
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having  no  apparent  or  cognizable  impurity  in 
their  humours.  This  arises  solely  from  the  high 
excitement  set  and  kept  up  in  the  minute  vessels 
of  the  skin,  the  result  of  the  re-actions  so 
repeatedly  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Heating 
Bandages,  and  is  often  highly  beneficial  as  a 
counter-irritant,  but  not  as  an  evacuant  (as 
Priessnitz  imagines)  of  the  morbific  matter.  The 
form  the  eruption  assumes,  whether  as  boil  or 
pimple,  entirely  depends  on  the  healthy  or  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  skin,  and  the  degree  of 
impurity  of  the  humours.  Boils  are  not  unfre- 
quently  produced  by  the  sweating  blanket  and 
the  douche.  However,  when  either  boils  or 
pimples  appear,  the  employment  of  the  means 
giving  rise  to  them  must  be  moderated  or  sus- 
pended. 


DIETETIC  OBSERVATIONS. 

Food. — It  is  irreconcileable  with  both  expe- 
rience and  reason  to  fix  any  one  general  rule  of  diet 
that  shall  agree  with  all  constitutions,  or  even  all 
gouty  constitutions  ; and  yet  this  is  a matter  of 
paramount  importance,  for  if  it  be  true,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  a specific  un- 
wholesome digestion  is  the  remote  cause  of  Gout, 
then  it  can  only  be  by  regulation  of  this  function 
that  we  can  hope  to  effectually  remove  the  disease. 
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If  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  digestion  be  the  re- 
mote cause  of  the  Gout,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  establish,  it  follows  that  the  only  hope  of  a 
radical  cure  must  depend  upon  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a wholesome  concoction  of  the  food, 
for  by  doing  so  we  destroy  the  manufactory  (if 
allowed  the  expression)  of  the  morbific  matter. 

From  good  plain  food  and  a healthy  digestion, 
good  chyle  is  formed ; from  wholesome  chyle 
pure  blood  is  produced  ; and,  without  wishing  to 
go  so  far  as  to  aver  that  the  life  is  in  the  blood, 
it  may  be,  nevertheless,  safely  asserted  that  the 
animal  spirits  and  bodily  health  essentially  de- 
pend upon  the  qualities  of  this  all-important 
fluid.  What  else  positively  than  the  purity  of 
the  humours  makes  children  so  lively  and  cheer- 
ful, so  buoyant  in  spirits,  so  everlastingly  active  ? 
What  else  makes  sleep  so  ready  to  come  at  a nod, 
so  undisturbed  while  it  endures,  so  refreshing  on 
awaking  ? It  is  only  as  we  get  older,  when  new 
habits  of  life  begin  to  defile  this  source  of  all 
good  health  and  real  enjoyment,  that  the  man 
loses  the  pure  delights  and  pleasures  of  the  child. 
Then  it  arrives  that  one  may  invite  sleep  by 
every  balmy  enticement,  and  yet  unavailingly ; or, 
if  wearied,  at  length,  by  querulous  beseechings,  it 
comes  only  to  disturb  one  with  some  unwelcome 
dream. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  enter 
into  particulars  respecting  diet,  from  the  impossi- 
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bility  of  laying  down  such  precise  rules  as  shall 
suit  every  case  : the  diet  that  may  be  proper  for 
one,  will  not  agree  with  another  ; it  may  be  too 
poor  as  well  as  too  rich ; and  stomachs  long  ac- 
customed to  wine  require  it  in  digestion,  and  that 
in  many  gouty  cases,  even  when  a cure  by  diet 
is  being  followed  out. 

Nevertheless,  neither  in  the  foregoing  nor  in 
any  subsequent  observation  is  it  intended  to  en- 
courage any  undue  license.  We  are  to  recollect 
that  long  habits,  either  of  practice  or  pursuit  are 
never  suddenly  changed  with  safety ; and  after 
the  (Etas  vergens  especially,  the  human  body  does 
not  freely  admit  of  changes.  Sudden  repletions 
and  depletions  are  equally  injurious.  Those  who 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  a generous  diet  of 
flesh,  meats,  and  wine,  will  not  bear  a sudden 
change  to  a low  diet ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  lived  long  on  water  and  vege- 
tables, very  soon  sufier  from  one  more  abundant 
and  nutritious.  Still,  where  the  original  fault 
lies  in  too  great  indulgence  in  the  former  of  these 
extremes,  we  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  remove 
its  consequences  but  by  amending  it — keeping  in 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  what  will  not  bend 
must  not  be  broken. 

Improprieties  in  eating  have  often  as  much 
to  do  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Gout  as 
indulgences  in  wine.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  regulation  of  the  quan- 
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tity  more  than  the  quality  of  the  food,  requires 
observance  ; for  where  the  digestion  is  good,  the 
organs  counteract  any  ill  consequences  by  the 
perfection  with  which  they  perform  their  func- 
tions : but  where  the  quantity  is  excessive,  diges- 
tion is  rendered  imperfect  for  want  of  sufficient 
digestive  juices.  Now,  as  this  holds  good  where 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  power  in  the  assimilating 
organs,  a fortiori  it  must  be  the  case  where  the 
digestive  powers  are  enfeebled. 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea,  and  contrary  to  Nature’s 
dictates,  to  believe  that  old  people  need  additional 
sustenance.*  Were  it  true,  we  ought  to  have 
the  appetite  of  the  aged  to  augment  with  their 
years,  for  Providence  is  kind  as  well  as  all -wise  ; 
but  we  know  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact — and  the 
fact  itself  carries  with  it  its  own  just  inference. 

Appetite. — A great  deal  concerning  digestion 
depends  upon  natural  appetite.  Many  people 
eat  to  please  their  fancy,  not  their  appetite,  and 
the  proof  of  this  is,  that  if  there  be  nothing 
offered  to  gratify  the  former,  they  then  find  out 
that  they  have  no  appetite.  The  Germans  have 
a cure  for  this,  which  they  call  the  Hunger-cure, 
that  is,  waiting  to  eat  till  hunger  prompts. 
However,  it  is  not  good  to  wait  longer,  even  when 
the  intimation  is  not  very  distinct,  for  then,  as  we 
all  know,  the  appetite  is  apt  to  go  away,  and  the 
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stomach  being  disappointed,  the  body  sutFers 
from  exhaustion  in  waiting  till  the  appetite  re- 
turns again.  And  this  leads  me  to  reprobate  the 
axiom  and  practice  of  not  eating  when  we  are 
hungry,  lest  it  should  spoil  our  dinners.  Pooh  ! 
nonsense  ! If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the 
words,  they  should  signify  that  appetite  is  ex- 
pected to  wait  till  the  dinner  hour,  instead  of 
dinner  waiting  upon  the  appetite.  In  the  latter 
observance'  there  is  some  common  sense — none, 
assuredly,  in  the  former ; but,  for  my  part,  as  to 
common  sense,  I think  it  should  be  called  un- 
common sense,  ’tis  so  rare  a thing  to  be  met 
with.  Eat,  therefore,  when  you  are  hungry,  if 
you  are  desirous  of  the  benefit  of  an  appetite, 
and  never  mind  spoiling  your  dinner.  But  why 
not  indulge  in  both  ? That  is  to  say,  why  not 
dine  when  the  stomach  craves,  regardless  of  the 
hour  of  the  day — “ Carpe  prandium”  should  be 
the  undeviating  rule  of  every  one  when  hungry 
who  wishes  to  avoid  the  ultimate  evils  of  a bad 
concoction — impurity  of  the  humours,  and  the 
maladies  consequent  thereon. 

There  is  no  axiom  of  health  more  just  than 
that  “ men  never  have  a true  appetite  till  they 
can  eat  with  relish  any  ordinary  food.”  It  is  told 
of  John  Bailes,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  128,  that 
his  food,  for  the  most,  consisted  of  brown  bread 
and  cheese,  and  his  drink  water  and  milk.  He 
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had  buried  the  whole  town  of  Northampton 
twenty  times  over,  excepting  three  or  four,  and 
said  strong  drink  killed  them  all. 

Drink. — Water  manifestly  is  the  natural  be- 
verage of  all  animals : whole  nations,  as  the 
Mahometans  and  Hindoos,  use  it  alone  as  be- 
verage, and,  unlike  other  drinks,  it  does  not  sate 
the  appetite,  but  the  contrary  : indeed,  it  was 
observed  by  Hippocrates,  above  2,000  years  ago, 
that  water  drinkers  have  generally  keen  appetites. 
It  is  a fluid  that  requires  no  digestion,  for  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  undergo  any  changes  : 
it  is  the  natural  menstruum  which  holds  in 
solution  both  what  is  essential  for  the  nutrition 
and  healthy  functions  of  the  body  and  what  has 
become  refuse  after  having  served  its  destined 
office  and  intention  in  the  animal  economy. 
Water,  therefore,  from  its  congenial  qualities,  can 
never  much  disturb  the  system,  and  when  it  does, 
it  is  speedily  expelled  by  its  natural  outlets,  the 
skin  and  kidneys. 

It  is  told  of  Lord  Heathfield,  so  Well  known 
for  his  hardy  habits  of  military  discipline  and 
watchfulness,  that  “ his  food  was  vegetables,  and 
his  drink  water,  never  indulging  himself  in 
animal  food  nor  wine  and  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
in  his  work  on  Longevity,  says,  in  his  account  of 
Mary  Campbell,  then  aged  105,  that  “ she  prefers 
pure  water  to  any  other  drink.”  The  Great  Cap- 
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tain  of  the  Age  is  remarkable  for  his  temperate 
and  regular  habits,  his  early  rising,  the  strength 
and  clearness  of  his  intellect,  and  his  good  health, 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  age. 

But  simple  water  wants  the  power  of  opinion 
and  the  influence  of  faith  to  make  its  virtues 
understood  and  appreciated.  Dr.  Baynard,  in 
telling  us  that  he  once  ordered  Penny-royal 
water,  and  cured  his  patient  by  it,  takes  the  op- 
portunity of  observing,  “ Had  I named  water 
only,  without  the  sanction  of  the  plant,  it  had 
lost  its  esteem,  through  the  simplicity  of  its 
being.”  The  same  sensible  writer  further  illus- 
trates the  force  of  the  same  prejudice  by  adding 
that  “ he  knew  a nice  lady  who  used  to  say  that 
her  cordials  were  most  exhilarating  when  the  boy 
that  brought  them  up  'put  on  a clean  band  !” 

A person’s  ordinary  beverage  is  of  moment, 
especially  if  he  be  at  all  liable  to  the  Gout.  We 
have  Dr.  Huxham’s  testimony  to  the  prevalence 
of  this  disease  among  the  common  people  of 
Devonshire,  from  their  drinking  so  freely  of 
cyder.  All  vegetable  acids  are  pernicious  in  this 
disease,  as  vinegar  (including  pickles,  which  are 
but  vinegar  disguised),  lime  and  lemon  juice,  acid 
fruits,  and  such-like.  It  was  an  old  and  very 
generally  entertained  opinion,  long  before  a 
knowledge  of  organic  chemistry  confirmed  the 
fact,  that  “ acid  crudities  ” prevailed  in  the 
juices  of  the  gouty. 
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All  liquors,  it  is  well  known,  prone  to  turn 
acid  in  the  stomach,  as  wines,  ale,  porter,  &c.,  are 
often  sufficient  of  themselves  to  produce  Gout ; 
while  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors,  even  to 
great  excess,  does  not  appear  to  possess  this  pro- 
perty. In  proof  of  the  fact,  I may  refer  both  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  whisky  is  so  freely 
drank,  and  where  Gout  is  comparatively  so  rare 
a disease.  This  circumstance  may  he  attributed 
to  two  circumstances — first,  to  the  incontroverti- 
bility  of  a spirit  into  an  acid ; and,  secondly,  to 
the  copious  diuretic  effect  of  the  liquor. 

Exercise. — The  Gout  is  particularly  apt  to 
affect  those  who  have  spent  the  early  part  of  their 
lives  in  active  occupations,  but  who,  by  prudence, 
ability,  and  good  fortune,  have  been  placed  in 
easy  and  independent  circumstances  not  too  late 
in  hfe  for  them  to  enjoy  themselves.  They  then 
come  “ to  take  things  easily,”  as  the  expression 
goes,  and  indulge  freely  in  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  A growing  indolence  begins  to  injure  the 
digestive  powers,  while  a rich  and  too  full  diet, 
being  thus  imperfectly  concocted,  adulterates  the 
mass  of  the  humours. 

Now,  in  those  two  circumstances,  slothfulness 
and  indigestion,  we  have  the  most  efficient  causes 
of  the  Gout,  the  latter  giving  rise  to  the  excessive 
formation  of  uric  acid,  or  of  its  elements,  in  the 
blood ; the  former  preventing  its  evacuation. 
The  humours  of  the  body,  which  are  all  furnished 
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from  the  blood,  being  thus  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  morbific  matter  of  the  Gout,  only 
require  some  accidental  cause  to  put  them  in 
commotion,  in  order  to  call  forth  the  disease  in 
some  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  It  is  not  un- 
common, in  such  circumstances,  to  see  the  dis- 
ease, at  first,  in  the  shape  of  a bronchial  affection, 
excited  by  exposure  to  cold.  This  will  continue 
for  a considerable  time  without  yielding,  except 
slightly,  to  the  treatment  proper  to  common 
bronchitis ; but  no  sooner  does  the  real  nature 
of  the  ailment  show  itself  unmasked,  that  is, 
in  its  regular  form,  by  an  attack  on  one  of  the 
extremities,  than  the  affection  of  the  chest  ceases, 
as  if  by  magic.  When  the  true  nature  of  the 
bronchial  affection  can  be  detected,  it  is  evident 
that  to  treat  it  properly,  it  should  be  treated  as 
the  Gout  in  disguise. 

This  brief  exposition  of  the  result  of  indolence, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  exercise,  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose,  to  show  the  advantages  of 
temperance  and  activity,  and  how  much  we  ought 
to  avoid  giving  way  to  the  allurements  of  a com- 
petency, on  obtaining  the  object  of  our  ambition. 
We  seldom  hear  of  a gouty  Lieutenant,  but  a 
“ gouty  old  Commodore”  is  a proverb. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  RHEUMATISM. 

Many  writers  have  entertained  the  opinion  that 
Gout  and  Rheumatism  were  nearly  identical  in 
their  natures.  That  these  two  diseases,  in  many 
instances,  appear  to  run  into  one  another  is  unde- 
niable ; at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Rheumatism  of  this  description  is  always 
of  the  sub-acute,  or,  as  it  is  often  erroneously 
designated,  chronic  kind.  But  pure  acute  Rheu- 
matism is  nowise  allied  to  Gout. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  Gout  consists 
in  the  disposition  which  the  constitution  shows 
to  free  itself  of  uric  acid,  or  of  compounds  con- 
taining it,  as  urate  of  soda  and  urate  of  lime. 
When  this  manifestation  appears  in  the  shape  of 
tofi,  or  chalk  stones,  the  fact  declares  itself;  when 
in  the  form  of  lithic  sediment  in  the  urine,  the  dia- 
gonostic  is  less  distinct ; and  least  obviously  of  all, 
when  it  evinces  itself  in  acid  perspirations. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Gout 
may  be  deduced  from  the  disease  being  most 
prone  to  confine  its  attacks  to  the  small  joints  of 
the  hand  and  feet ; not  but  that  the  Gout  often 
affects  the  larger  joints  of  the  body  also,  but  the 
small  joints  never  eventually  escape.  Now,  in 
pure  Rheumatism  there  is  never  any  deposit  of 
chalky  matter  ; neither  is  the  disease  ever  wholly 
confined,  as  it  often  is  in  the  Gout,  to  the  small 
articulations  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
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Again,  both  diseases  are  apt  to  be  hereditary ; 
but  the  one  (Gout)  much  more  so  than  the 
other. 

Acute  Rheumatism  usually  attacks  several  of 
the  large  joints  at  the  same  time,  and  there  is 
more  attendant  fever  on  acute  Rheumatism  than 
on  acute  Gout.  In  the  latter  disease,  the  pain  and 
inflammation  attain  a great  degree  of  intensity 
much  sooner  than  in  the  former.  The  cause  of  a 
fit  of  the  Gout  is  often  not  very  apparent ; whereas 
an  attack  of  acute  Rheumatism  can  almost  always 
be  traced  to  some  manifest  origin,  the  most 
common  being  exposure  to  some  sudden  chill, 
when  the  whole  body  or  a part  of  it  has  been  in  a 
state  of  increased  vascular  excitement,  and  per- 
spiring at  the  same  time. 

Rheumatism  very  often  attacks  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age  ; the  Gout,  rarely,  if  ever. 
Besides,  much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  habits  of 
the  patient,  from  his  appearance,  from  the  con- 
stitution he  possesses,  and  from  the  exciting 
morbid  cause,  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  exact  nature  of  the  two  diseases. 

The  observation  previously  made,  respecting 
the  treatment  of  the  Gout  by  cold  water  not  being 
entirely  new,  applies  also  to  Rheumatism  ; still,  the 
particular  method  of  using  it,  as  a powerful  means 
of  exciting  perspiration,  is  due  to  Priessnitz. 

The  following  remarkable  case  was  related  to 
Dr.  Baynard  by  the  celebrated  Penn,  the  first 
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governor  of  Pennsylvania,  of  a servant  he  had,  and 
confirmed  by  the  man  himself,  '•  there  present,” 
to  this  effect — “ that  being  long  vexed  with  wan- 
dering pains,  especially  when  warm  in  his  bed, 
and  having,  also,  had  some  aguish  accessions,  and 
finding  no  cure  nor  help  by  those  remedies  he  had 
taken,  and  having  good  store  of  water  prepared 
below  stairs  for  washing,  he,  in  the  height  of  his 
pains,  leaped  from  his  bed,  down  he  went,  threw 
off  his  shirt,  and  plunged  into  one  of  the  largest 
vessels  of  water.  It  being  a very  cold  night,  he  got 
out  soon,  and  ran,  thus  naked,  once  or  twice  round 
the  garden,  and  then  plunged  suddenly  into  the 
water  again  ; so  out,  and  round  the  garden  once  or 
twice  more.”  After  this  the  man  returned  to  his 
bed,  having  previously  swallowed  a good-sized  glass 
of  brandy.  “ This  threw  him  into  a most  violent 
sweat,  in  which  he  continued  until  eight  or  nine  in 
the  morning.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  not  only 
entirely  freed  from  his  rheumatic  pains,  but  unex- 
pectedly cured  of  a deafness  which  he  had  laboured 
under.”  (See  Appendix  to  Sir  Robert  Floyer’s 
Psychrolousia,  p.  466.)  Baynard  gives  another 
case,  that  of  a turner,  afflicted  with  Rheumatism, 
who,  after  trying  various  remedies,  to  no  purpose, 
was,  with  difficulty,  persuaded  to  try  the  cold  bath. 
“ He  was  carried  thither,”  says  Baynard,  “ in  a 
coach,  and  returned  home  on  foot,  and  to  this  day 
continues  well  from  that  one  only  immersion.” 

I myself  remember  the  case  of  a fisherman,  on 
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the  Tweed,  being  almost  instantly  cured  of  an 
obstinate  lumbago,  by  having  remained  for  a con- 
siderable time  immersed  above  the  middle  in  the 
river,  during  winter. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  author  has  not 
found  a need  for  the  cold  bath  in  the  cure  of 
either  acute  or  sub-acute  Rheumatism,  but  has 
confined  the  cold  water  treatment  to  what  is 
called  the  Heating  Bandage ; the  method  of 
applying  which  is  as  follows  ; — Supposing  the 
knee  to  be  the  part  affected,  get  a cotton  bandage, 
three  yards  long,  and  wet  one-half  of  it  in  cold 
water.  The  wet  end  of  the  bandage  is  to  be 
first  wrapped  round  the  joint,  and  then  the  dry 
end,  taking  care  to  cover  the  wetted  part  ac- 
curately with  the  dry : over  this  a-  dry  flannel 
roller,  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  whole  fastened 
and  covered  with  a stout  silk  or  cotton  handker- 
chief. 

If  this  simple  apparatus  be  properly  applied, 
the  usual  result  is  as  follows : — The  chill,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  said,  goes  off  in  two  or  three 
minutes  ; this  is  shortly  succeeded  by  a glowing 
sensation,  sometimes  partial,  often  general,  which 
after  continuing  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
terminates  in  a perspiration  breaking  out,  usually, 
corresponding  with  the  character  of  the  glow — 
that  is,  it  is  local  or  it  is  general.  As  it  is  at  all 
times  desirable  to  render  the  perspiration  as 
abundant  as  possible,  nothing  so  certainly  con- 
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duces  to  this  end  as  the  drinking  freely  of  cold 
sj)ring  water ; only  let  it  not  be  commenced 
until  the  perspiration  has  actually  broken  out, 
for  if  drunk  previously  to  this,  it  either  delays 
the  out-break  or  checks  it  altogether. 

Some  care  and  attention  are  requisite,  lest  the 
bandage  be  either  too  wet,  or  not  suthciently  so ; 
if  the  latter,  little  or  no  heat  ensues,  and  hence 
no  perspiration ; if  the  former,  the  chill,  instead 
of  going  off  in  two  or  three  minutes,  may  con- 
tinue during  the  night,  and  thus  entirely  prevent 
re-action,  and  this  the  more  certainly  in  constitu- 
tions that  are  feeble. 

In  acute  Rheumatism,  it  is  necessary  to  renew 
the  wetting  of  the  bandage  as  often  as  it  gets  dry, 
for  then  the  pains  return ; but  they  are  imme- 
diately assuaged  on  its  being  again  wetted  and 
applied. 

When  the  author  first  began  to  employ  the 
cold  water  treatment  to  the  cure  of  those 
diseases  in  which  he  expected  relief  from  copious 
perspiration,  he  resolved  to  put  the  plan  to  the 
strictest  test,  and,  therefore,  prescribed  no  medi- 
cine to  assist  its  operation ; but  now  having 
satisfied  himself  of  its  own  isolated  intrinsic 
power  and  virtue,  he  has  not  hesitated  since  to 
avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  those  medicines  which 
he  judges  capable  either  of  increasing  its  effect, 
or  of  co-operating  with  it  in  facilitating  and 
hastening  the  cure. 
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CASE  OF  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
ORGAN  OF  VOICE,  ATTENDED  WITH  ULCERA- 
TION. 

[I  give  this  case  not  only  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance, but  as  the  first  that  I treated  on 
hydrotherapeutic  principles.] 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1842,  Mrs.  N.  con- 
sulted me.  She  complained  of  continual  pain 
in  the  larynx,,  extending  up  to  the  glottis  ; it  was 
much  increased  by  pressure,  and  was  accompanied 
with  a constant  disposition  to  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing. Her  voice  was  scarcely  audible ; she  spat 
purulent  matter,  streaked  with  blood  : the  ex- 
terior of  the  throat  was  considerably  swollen  and 
inflamed,  from  a repetition  of  blisters,  mustard 
poultices,  and  stimulating  embrocations.  This 
patient  had  been  under  the  care  of  an  apothecary 
for  two  months,  and  besides  the  above  treatment, 
she  had  had  leeches  applied  two  or  three  different 
times,  and  had  undergone  a severe  salivation, 
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without  the  least  relief.  Ordered  a Heating 
Bandage  to  the  throat  at  bed-time,  with  direc- 
tions to  drink  two  or  three  tumblersful  of  cold 
spring  water  during  the  night,  should  a general 
perspiration  break  out. 

26th. — The  effect  of  the  wet  bandage,  the 
patient  thus  described  : — The  topical  chill  pro- 
duced by  its  application  went  off  in  a few 
minutes  ; this  was  succeeded  by  a glowing  sen- 
sation beginning  in  the  throat  and  neck,  and 
quickly  spreading  over  the  whole  body  ; this  was 
succeeded,  in  about  half  an  hour,  by  a general 
profuse  perspiration,  which  was  kept  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  night  by  the  drinking,  from 
time  to  time,  of  cold  spring  water.  Feels  much 
relieved  to-day ; the  voice  is  more  distinct ; the 
outward  tumefaction  considerably  subsided,  and 
the  pain  and  irritation  abated.  That  which  most 
surprised,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pleased  my 
patient  was,  the  effect  of  the  means  in  producing 
copious  perspiration,  for  she  declared,  that,  though 
she  had  often  taken  sudorifics  of  all  kinds,  at 
various  times,  with  this  object,  they  had  made  her 
only  more  feverish  and  unwell  next  day,  but  had 
never  caused  her  to  perspire. 

Mrs.  N.  continued  the  Heating  Bandage  for 
eight  successive  nights,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
she  was  quite  recovered,  having  taken  only  an 
aperient  draught  twice  in  the  interval. 
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CASE  OF  RHEUMAT[SM  OF  THE  KNEE  JOINT. 

Mrs.  S.  applied  to  me  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1842,  affected  with  Rheumatism  of  the  right  knee 
joint,  which  was  much  swollen,  and  exceedingly 
painful,  apparently  proceeding  from  excessive 
secretion  into  the  bursae.  I directed  the  heating 
bandage  to  be  carefully  applied  to  the  knee  at 
bed-time,  with  the  usual  instruction,  in  the  event 
of  a general  perspiration,  to  drink  freely  of  cold 
w^ater.  The  application  invariably  provoked  an 
abundant  sweat,  and  in  a week’s  time  the  patient 
was  perfectly  well. 


CASE  OF  GOUT  IN  BOTH  FEET. 

Mr.  Camplin,  of  Finsbury-square,  called  upon 
me,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1842,  to  accompany  him 
to  the  Rev.  R.  F,,  who  was  suffering  under  an 
attack  of  the  Gout  in  both  feet,  a disease  which 
he  inherited  from  both  parents.  We  chose  the 
foot  most  severely  affected  for  the  wet  bandage, 
and  as  Mr.  F.  had  read  the  preceding  observations 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  he  was  aware 
how  to  manage  himself  as  soon  as  the  perspiration 
should  break  out.  The  result  of  the  first  appli- 
cation was  to  cause  him  to  sweat  profusely  from 
ten  o’clock  at  night  to  ten  next  morning,  and 
which  ceased  only  by  the  removal  of  the  bandage. 
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He  re-applied  the  Heating  Bandage  the  following 
night,  with  a similar  effect,  and  he  was  so  much 
better  the  next  morning  that  he  no  longer  required 
my  attendance. 

On  testing  the  urine  both  days  it  proved 
strongly  acid.  Before  taking  leave  of  my  patient 
I recommended  a vegetable  tonic  and  antacid 
mixture  to  be  taken  twice  a-day. 


CASE  OF  SCIATICA  AND  RHEUMATISM  OF  THE 
RIGHT  KNEE. 

Grace  Gibbon,  aged  39,  came  under  my  care, 
at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1842,  complaining  of  severe  pain  of  the  right  hip 
and  knee  joints.  A Heating  Bandage  was  wrapped 
round  the  latter  at  bed-time,  which  produced  its 
usual  effect — copious  local  and  general  perspira- 
tion— with  considerable  relief  from  pain  the  fol- 
lowing day.  With  two  more  apphcations  she 
was  freed  from  both  the  sciatica  and  the  Rheu- 
matism of  the  knee,  and  her  expression  thereon 
was  emphatic,  for  she  declared  she  “ never  had 
such  relief  in  her  life.”  The  knee-joint  had  been 
confined  to  a contracted  position,  from  pain,  for 
months : the  pains  were  so  severe  as  often  to 
prevent  sleep  ; and  she  could  not  walk  without  the 
help  of  a stick. 
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CASE  OF  RHEUMATISM  DOWN  THE  RIGHT  SIDE 
OF  THE  NECK. 

Charlotte  Lyons  became  a patient,  at  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1842,  for  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  situated  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck.  This  woman  obtained 
immediate  relief  from  a pledget  wetted  in  cold 
water,  apphed  over  the  seat  of  pain,  protected 
from  evaporating  in  the  usual  way. 


CASE  OF  GOUT  IN  THE  FOOT. 

Mr.  R.,  aged  52,  a respectable  tradesman,  had 
been  a martyr  to  the  Gout  for  years,  and  several 
of  his  limbs  were  crippled  from  arthritic  adhesions 
and  depositions.  On  the  11th  last  June,  he  was 
attacked  with  Gout  in  the  left  foot,  almost  the 
only  part  of  his  body  that  had  hitherto  remained 
exempt  from  the  disease.  Mr.  R.  was  completely 
reheved  by  a single  application  of  the  Heating 
Bandage.  Finding  himself  so  much  benefited 
in  the  foot,  he  applied  the  bandage  to  his  crip- 
pled hands,  and  found  them  much  “ lissomer,” 
as  he  expressed  it,  after  a few  times  of  using. 


CASE  OF  VIOLENT  QUINSY  AFFECTING  BOTH 

TONSILS. 

Sarah  England,  aged  23,  a hospital  patient. 
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applied,  on  the  13th  June,  afflicted  with  tonsil- 
litis so  violent,  that  she  could  scarcely  swallow 
even  a little  liquid,  from  the  great  inflammation 
and  tumefaction  of  both  tonsils,  and  which,  from 
pressing  on  the  epiglottis,  rendered  the  voice, 
almost  inaudible.  She  applied  the  Heating  Band- 
age the  same  night,  and  continued  it  from  the 
13th  to  the  18th,  with  so  much  progressive  benefit, 
that  she  afterw'ards  required  no  further  medical 
attendance. 


CASE  OF  LARYNGITIS  PHLOGOTICA,  ACCOM- 
PANIED WITH  LUMBAGO. 

Catherine  Doyle,  another  patient  of  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  (June  16th,  1842,)  caught  a 
violent  cold  from  getting  wet  in  the  streets, 
and  became  afiected  with  great  hoarseness,  and 
excruciating  pain  across  the  loins,  aggravated  on 
the  least  motion.  I directed  the  wet  pledget  to 
be  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  throat, 
meaning  afterwards  to  use  it  to  the  loins : she 
perspired  abundantly  for  the  three  nights  she 
applied  the  bandage,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
her  hoarseness  was  not  only  removed,  but  the 
lumbago  also. 


CASE  OF  TIC  DOULOUREUX. 

Mrs.  S.,  the  wife  of  a gentleman  living  in  the 
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country,  consulted  me,  on  the  18th  of  last  June, 
for  a most  excruciating  pain  with  which  she  was 
seized  on  one  side  of  the  face,  occupying  the 
situations  where  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  emerge  from  the  head  to  expand 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  chin,  under  the 
eye-lid,  and  immediately  over  the*  inner  extremity 
of  the  eye-brow.  The  pain  regularly  came  on 
shortly  after  going  to  bed,  and  was  so  distracting 
for  four  nights  that  she  had  no  sleep.  In  this 
case,  the  refrigerant  use  of  the  wet  cold  pledget 
was  the  mode  of  application  employed,  and  it 
afforded  instant  ease  ; and  whenever  the  pledget 
became  dry,  or  accidentally  got  off  the  seat  of 
pain,  the  latter  returned.  This  lady  afterwards 
took  the  carbonate  of  iron,  in  drachm  doses,  to 
prevent  a relapse. 


CASE  OF  REGULAR  GOUT. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month  I was  sent  for 
to  attend  H.  N.,  Esq.,  suffering  under  a smart 
attack  of  the  Gout  of  the  great  toe  of  the  right 
foot.  It  was  much  swelled,  highly  inflamed,  and 
very  hot,  and  the  pain  was  excruciating.  Mr.  N. 
had  been  long  subject  to  the  disease,  and  in  the 
same  regular  form. 

I ordered  light  pledgets,  wetted  in  cold  water 
and  spirits  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  six  of 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  to  be  applied  to 
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the  inflamed  part,  and  to  be  renewed  as  often  as 
they  got  dry.  The  ease  these  procured  was  most 
grateful.  Internally,  he  took  a powder  composed 
of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  and  powdered 
rhubarb  every  three  hours,  along  with  an  accu- 
rately saturated  sahne  draught.  This  treatment 
was  continued  for  three  days,  when  it  was 
changed  for  the  Heating  Bandage  applied  to  the 
left  foot,  and  not  to  that  affected ; copious  general 
perspiration  was  the  result,  and  he  was  so  far 
well  by  the  eighth  day  as  to  be  able  to  walk. 

I may  here  take  occasion  to  mention,  in  ex- 
planation, that  experience  has  taught  me  not  to 
use  the  Heating  Bandage  too  soon  to  the  diseased 
foot  in  acute  cases  ; for  though,  while  perspiring, 
the  foot  is  much  easier,  the  re-action  which 
ensues  on  its  ceasing  is  more  apt  to  keep  up  the 
tenderness  than  to  remove  it ; at  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  observation  does 
not  apply  to  gouty  inflammation  in  a more  sub- 
dued form,  and  of  a sub-acute  nature. 


CASE  OF  RHEUMATISM  AFFECTING  THE  WRIST 

AND  ANKLE. 

Ann  Black  applied,  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
on  the  same  day  as  above,  suffering  severely  from 
Rheumatism  of  the  right  wrist  and  ankle.  I 
directed  her  to  apply  the  Heating  Bandage  to 
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both  parts,  and  she  had  used  it  but  two  nights 
when  she  was  quite  cured. 


CASE  OF  RHEUMATISM  OF  BOTH  LOWER 
EXTREMITIES. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1842,  one  Richard  Saun- 
ders, a groom,  out  of  place,  about  40,  applied  to 
me  for  advice,  on  account  of  a rheumatic  affec- 
tion of  both  his  lower  limbs,  under  which  he  had 
suffered  for  the  last  two  years,  and  which  quite 
disabled  him  from  work.  Eighteen  months  be- 
fore he  had  been  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital 
for  six  weeks,  and  was  dismissed,  by  his  own 
account,  unrelieved  ; and  he  had  been,  he  said, 
three  times  in  the  Croydon  Dispensary,  with  no 
greater  benefit.  From  his  complaining  of  severe 
pains  down  the  shin-bones,  I questioned  him  in 
reference  to  Syphilis,  but  he  declared  he  had 
never  had  the  disease,  nor  had  he  ever  taken 
mercury,  to  his  knowledge.  This  man  got  instant 
relief  from  the  nightly  use  of  the  Heating 
Bandage,  and  was  perfectly  well  in  less  than  a 
fortnight. 


CASE  OF  LUMBAGO. 

W.  H.,  Esq.,  sent  for  me,  on  the  14th  of  last 
July,  on  account  of  being  suddenly  seized  with  a 
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pain  in  the  loins  which  prevented  his  moving,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  without  the  greatest  agony. 
The  effect  of  the  Heating  Bandage  applied  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  was  almost  incredible  in  this 
case,  for  he  used  it  only  for  two  nights,  when 
he  was  freed  from  all  pain. 

The  previous  year,  about  the  same  time,  T 
attended  him  for  a similar  attack  ; and  he  re- 
covered in  about  three  weeks,  by  the  old  treat- 
ment of  sudorifics,  saline  mixture  with  colchi- 
cum,  the  warm  bath,  and  aperients.  I may 
mention,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  cold-water 
application  produced  only  local,  not  general, 
perspiration,  and  yet  was  no  less  efficacious. 


CASE  [OF  RHEUMATISM  CHIEFLY  AFFECTING 
THE  RESPIRATORY  MUSCLES. 

Edmond  Cripps,  journeyman  to  the  baker  who 
supplies  my  household  with  bread,  applied  to  me 
for  advice  on  the  19th  of  July,  suffering  under 
severe  pain  in  the  loins,  and  a rheumatic  affec- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  situated  on  the 
anterior  of  the  chest,  so  acute  and  violent,  that 
even  speaking  brought  on  excruciating  catchings, 
that  made  the  complaint  somewhat  simulate  a 
pleurisy.  Two  applications  of  the  wet  pledget 
and  bandage  quite  relieved  the  chest,  and  one  to 
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the  loins  got  rid  of  the  lumbago.  In  each 
instance  abundant  general  perspiration  was  pro- 
duced. 


CASE  OF  ULCERATION  OF  THE  LARYNX  AND 

TRACHEA. 

The  experience  I had  had  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Heating  Bandage  to  the  throat,  in  several  cases, 
emboldened  me  to  use  it  under  the  following 
circumstances : — 

Mrs.  Torkington,  of  Neville-court,  Fetter-lane, 
had  been  an  hospital  patient  of  mine  for  some 
time,  labouring  under  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion, and  suffered  greatly  from  ulceration  of  the 
organ  of  voice,  and  of  the  windpipe,  the  effect  of 
the  violence  and  long  continuance  of  the  cough. 
The  bandage  was  applied,  by  my  direction,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  and  repeated  with  so  much  relief, 
that,  finding  not  merely  the  constant  pain  and 
uneasiness  in  the  throat  greatly  diminished  but 
likewise  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  cough, 
she,  with  the  fallacious  hopefulness  of  the  con- 
sumptive, believed  she  was  now  going  to  recover. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  she  died ; 
still,  the  Heating  Bandage  was  of  use  in  mitigating 
her  last  sufferings. 
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CASE  OF  LUMBAGO. 

[I  put  down  this  case,  not  as  containing  any- 
thing new,  but  as  additional  confirmation  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  in  this  disease.] 

On  the  25th  of  July,  Catherine  Reading, 
aged  44,  became  my  patient,  at  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  on  the  25th  of  last  July.  She 
applied  the  wet  pledget  and  bandage  the  same 
night,  and  perspired  freely  ; the  next  day  she  was 
quite  free  from  pain,  and  complained  simply  of 
weakness  in  the  back,  for  which  she  was  ordered 
an  ammoniacum  plaster. 


CASE  OF  RHEUMATISM  OF  THE  PECTORAL  AND 
INTERCOSTAL  MUSCLES. 

Henry  Haswell,  aged  28,  when  much  heated, 
caught  a chill  across  the  chest  by  being  exposed 
to  a draught,  and  became  affected  in  consequence 
with  a violent  pain  in  the  pectoral  muscles  of 
both  sides,  and  in  the  upper  intercostal  spaces. 
The  first  set  of  muscles  were  very  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  the  pain  in  both  was  increased  by  in- 
spiration, accompanied  with  excruciating  catch- 
ings  on  any  sudden  movement  of  the  chest. 
This  man  got  speedily  well  by  the  use  of  the  wet 
pledget  and  bandage,  applied  over  the  seats  of 
the  pain. 
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CASE  OF  RHEUMATISM  AMONG  THE  ABDOMINAL 
MUSCLES  OF  THE  LEFT  SIDE. 

I merely  notice  the  case  of  this  patient  (Ann 
Melgrave,  aged  23)  to  show  that  the  cold  water 
cure  can  be  employed  with  competent  effect 
(which  it  was  in  this  instance)  against  Rheu- 
matism, no  matter  where  situated. 


CASE  OF  GOUT  AFFECTING  THE  HAND. 

Mr.  David  Herbert,  aged  47,  a respectable  man, 
in  business,  consulted  me,  on  the  29th  of  last 
August,  on  account  of  a gouty  seizure  on  the 
left  hand  ; it  was  exceedingly  painful,  consider- 
ably swollen,  hut  not  very  red  externally.  He 
had  been  subject,  for  years,  to  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease in  different  parts  of  the  body,  for  which  he 
had  been  treated  with  colchicum,  which  certainly 
relieved  the  pain,  but  evidently  had  a pernicious 
effect  on  his  constitution.  Having  premised  an 
active  cathartic,  I directed  the  Heating  Bandage 
to  be  applied  to  the  hand  and  wrist  the  following 
night : copious  perspiration  ensued,  but  it  was 
confined  almost  to  the  upper  extremities-  and 
chest.  However,  he  was  much  relieved.  Next 
day  I ordered  him  (more  in  compliance  with  his 
own  urgency  than  from  any  persuasion  of  its 
necessity)  a mixture,  containing  colchicum  and 
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camphor ; but  to  countervail  any  hurtful  effect, 
I prescribed  a powder,  consisting  of  the  hy- 
drargyrum cum  creta  and  rhubarb,  to  be  taken 
with  each  dose  of  the  mixture.  The  same  even- 
ing he  re-applied  the  bandage,  and  by  pursuing 
this  treatment  for  five  days,  he  perfectly  re- 
covered. 


CASE  OF  GENERAL  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  R , aged  27,  became  my 

patient  on  the  28th  of  last  September,  suffering 
under  Rheumatism  of  almost  every  joint.  She 
had  been  ill  above  a month,  and  had  been  treated 
with  sudorifics  and  colchicum  without  any  relief. 
I directed  the  Heating  Bandage  to  the  principally 
affected  joints  in  succession,  with  unvarying 
benefit,  for  about  three  weeks,  by  which  time  all 
her  pains  had  left  her. 


CASE  OF  GENERAL  CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM. 

On  the  same  date  as  above,  one  Catherine 
Marsh  came  under  my  care,  at  the  Royal  Free 
Hospital,  suflfering  so  much  from  general  chronic 
rheumatic  pains  that  she  could  not  walk  without 
the  help  of  a stick.  She  used  the  Heating  Band- 
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age  nightly,  in  the  ordinary  method,  and  was  so 
well  by  the  6th  of  October  as  to  require  no 
further  attendance. 


CASE  OF  QUINSY,  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  COUGH. 

13th  Oct.,  1842. 

Ann  Beaumont  (another  hospital  patient). — 
In  this  case  four  applications  of  the  wet  bandage 
to  the  throat  removed  the  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils.  After  which  she  took  a cough  mixture, 
for  a few  days,  before  being  discharged,  cured. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  QUINSY. 

Sarah  Evans  applied  at  the  hospital,  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1842,  affected  with  considerable 
inflammation  and  swelling  of  both  tonsils.  She 
used  the  wet  bandage  to  the  throat  for  three 
nights,  each  time  sweating  profusely,  and  the 
cure  was  completed  by  means  of  the  camphor 
linament,  and  a gargle,  made  of  alum  and  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 


CASE  OF  GENERAL  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM. 

Elizabeth  Carter,  aged  20,  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  place,  early  in  last  November,  on  account  of 
a severe  rheumatic  cold,  which  affected  all  the 
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joints  of  both  lower  extremities,  and  the  shoulder 
and  wrist  of  the  left  arm.  By  a succession  of 
wet  bandages  to  the  parts  chiefly  the  seat  of  pain 
she  got  quite  free  from  it  in  a fortnight. 


CASE  OF  CHRONIC  LARYNGITIS  OF  TWO  MONTHS’ 

STANDING. 

Edw.  Macnamara,  aged  27,  became  a hospital 
patient  on  the  14th  of  November,  1842,  suffer- 
ing under  great  hoarseness  which  made  his  voice 
almost  inarticulate,  for  which  he  had  been  under 
the  parish  surgeon  for  the  preceding  two  months. 
His  medical  attendant  had  used  blisters,  pur- 
gatives, diaphoretics,  and  cough  mixtures,  with 
very  little  advantage,  and  had  at  last  salivated 
him,  with  no  better  success.  This  man  applied 
the  Heating  Bandage  to  the  throat  on  the  night 
of  the  14th,  and  perspired  copiously  till  10 
o’clock  next  day,  and  felt  much  relieved.  He 
continued  it  nightly  until  the  20th,  when  the 
cure  was  perfected  by  the  use  of  the  soap 
liniment,  and  a linctus,  composed  of  the  nitras 
potassee  and  the  syrupus  rheados. 
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CASE  OF  GOUT  AFFECTING  THE  LEl^  WRIST  AND 

HAND. 

Mrs.  D.,  aged  54,  consulted  me,  on  the  22nd 
of  last  December,  suffering  under  a smart  attack  of 
the  Gout,  situated  as  above  stated.  The  redness 
and  swelling  were  moderate,  but  the  pain  se- 
vere. She  had  been  long  subject  to  the  disease 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  joints,  and,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  more  properly  classified  as  Rheumatic 
Gout  than  as  Gout  purely.  At  first  I prescribed 
one  grain  of  the  acetic  extract  of  colchicum,  with 
three  of  guaiac,  to  be  taken  three  times  a day, 
but  obtaining  little  or  no  benefit  from  these,  she 
was  instructed  how  to  apply  the  Heating 
Bandage  to  the  hand  and  wrist.  Free  perspira- 
tion was  the  usual  result  of  the  application,  and 
she  always  felt  relieved  the  next  morning.  She 
continued  its  use,  every  night,  until  the  1 0th  of 
January,  1843,  when  she  was  quite  well.  As 
the  colchicum  and  guaiac  proved  of  no  use,  I pre- 
scribed two  grains  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum 
creta,  and  five  of  rhubarb,  to  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  and  an  aperient  draught,  containing 
tincture  of  senna,  tincture  of  jalap,  and  tincture 
of  ginger,  on  an  empty  stomach,  in  the  morning, 
twice  a- week. 
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CASE  OF  GENERAL  RHEUMATISM. 

George  Bailey,  aged  34,  was  admitted,  under 
my  care,  into  the  Ward  for  the  Destitute  of  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1843,  labouring  under  Rheumatism  of  almost 
every  joint  of  the  body,  of  so  severe  a character 
that  he  could  not  walk,  or  even  sit  up  in  bed. 
This  man  had  been  employed  on  the  Birmingham 
railway ; and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
had  been  in  the  Tring  union  workhouse,  for  seven 
weeks,  for  the  same  complaint,  only  some  few 
months  ago.  In  no  case  that  I have  yet  had 
under  my  care  was  the  cold  water  bandage  used 
with  more  surprising  benefit,  for  by  the  29th  of 
January  he  had  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  em- 
ployed as  male-nurse  to  the  other  patients  in  the 
ward.  He  was  discharged,  perfectly  recovered,  on 
the  7th  of  February. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  RHEUMATISM. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  K , aged  27,  became  a 

patient  of  mine,  on  the  13th  of  last  February, 
suffering  from  a violent  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
face,  teeth,  head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  right  arm 
and  wrist,  in  consequence  of  sudden  exposure  to 
cold,  when  heated.  I prescribed  a mixture  con- 
taining camphor,  colchicum,  and  sulphate  of 
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magnesia  ; and  the  ajDplication  of  a Heating 
Bandage,  round  the  neck,  at  bed-time.  The  result 
was,  as  usual,  abundant  general  perspiration,  it 
first  breaking  out  in  a glow  on  the  neck  and 
breast.  On  the  16th  the  mixture  was  changed 
for  eight  grains  of  Dover’s  powder  at  bed-time, 
while  the  bandage  was  applied  to  the  wrist  and 
fore-arm,  with  its  usual  beneficial  effects.  On  the 
20th  she  was  nearly  well.  This  patient  had  pre- 
viously tried,  unavailingly,  many  other  means  of 
relief,  but  in  respect  to  the  wet  bandage,  she  de- 
clared (to  use  her  own  words)  that  she  had  “ felt 
nothing  like  it.”  Mrs.  K.  now  left  off  applying 
the  bandage,  using,  instead,  simple  camphor 
liniment,  and  was  free  of  all  her  pains  by  the 
23rd. 


P.  S.  I have  purposely  omitted  many  other 
cases  in  which  the  cold  water  treatment  was 
equally  successful,  from  their  great  sameness  to 
those  that  are  narrated  above  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  uncandid  not  to  acknowledge 
that  I have  had  other  cases  under  my  care  wherein 
the  wet  bandage  was  only  partially  of  use,  and 
others,  again,  in  which  it  failed  altogether.  Still, 
these  have  been  few ; and  in  no  case  have  I ever 
observed  the  treatment  to  prove  prejudicial. 
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I. 

A TREATISE  ON  HEADACHES.  Second  Edition.  Price  4s. 

“The  dyspeptic,  or  sick  headache,  is  described,  with  great  truth  and 
clearness,  by  Dr.  \^k»li€«dT  more  faithfully,  indeed,  than  by  any  author 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  * * * * 

“ We  hope  Dr.  WhlEEKeml  will  pursue  his  investigations.” — Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

A clear  and  able  volume.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“ We  look  upon  the  introductory  observations  as  emanating  from  a very 
superior  mind,  for  they  open  new  views  to  the  metaphysician  as  well  as  to 
the  physiologist.” — Metropolitan  Magazine. 

“ Den  vielen  giinstigen  Beurtheilungen  dieses  Werkchens  stimmen  wir 
aus  dem  Gruiide  unseres  herzens  bei.  Der  Herr  Verfasser,  der  durch  seine 
anderweitigen  gedie^enen  literarischen  Erzeugnisse  in  Deutschland  sowohl 
wie  England  ruhmlichst  bekannt  ist,  hat  bei  der  Behandlung  eines  oft  so 
hartniickigen  Uebels  grossen  Scharfsinn  entwickelt,  undgewiss  wirdniemand 
das  Buch  unbefriedigt  aus  der  Hand  legen.” — Die  Deutsche  Presse. 

This  work  may  be  had  in  German,  translated  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer,  of  Kassel, 
and  published  at  Leipsic. 


II. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  LUNGS;  including^  Remarks,  from  Personal 
Observations,  on  the  Climates  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
the  South  of  France.  Price  7s.  6d. 

“ Dr.  Weatherhead  is  known  to  have  long  made  all  pulmonary  com- 
plaints his  especial  study,  and  in  the  volume  before  us  we  see  evinced  the 
result  of  his  ample  experience  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases.” — 
Metropolitan  Magazine. 


III. 


A PEDESTRIAN  TOUR  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND 
ITALY.  Price  I2s. 

Ample  Catalogues  of  the  present  state  of  the  Collections  of 
Paintings  and  Sculptures  in  the  different  Galleries,  Palaces,  and 
Churches,  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Bologna,  Venice,  &c., 
are  given  in  an  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  the  volume;  w-ith  notices 
of  Its  Medical  Topography,  as  a Guide  to  the  Consumptive. 

“ These  are  not  the  dull  prosings  of  a dogmatising  tourist,  but  the  witty 
observahons  of  a gentlemanly,  pleasant  companion,  with  a mind  well  em- 
bued  with  classic  lore.  The  diction  is  easy  and  unaffected  ; the  remai-ks 
full  of  vigour  and  vivacity.”— iIfefro;;oA7a«  Magazine. 
ti  * author  are  of  an  original  and  superior  class 

He  has  judged  for  hirtiself,  and  has  not  followed  the  herd.”— Literary 
Gazette.  ^ 

“ This  is  the  work  of  a sensible  and  well-informed  xam\.” —AthenoMm. 

' We  all  know  how  Goldsmith  journeyed,  and  how  Yorick  wrote.  Here 
IS  a wayside  companion  for  the  one,  and  a wayward  wit  to  crack  a joke  at 
the  seiitimentid  witli  the  other.”— Morning  Herald. 
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IV. 


A NEW  SYNOPSIS  OF  NOSOLOGY,  founded  on  the  prin-  : 
cij)les  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  the  Natural  affinities  of 
Diseases.  Price  3s.  ; 

The  marked  diversity  of  symptoms  characterising  inflammations,  when 
seated  in  different  structures,  no  less  distinguish  them  in  a specific  manner, 
than  their  various  pathological  terminations  and  alterations.  The  symp- 
toms attendant  on  the  inflammation  of  a fibrous  tissue  are  widely  • 

different  from  those  indicative  of  inflammation  of  a mucous,  a serous,  or  a 
cellular  ; and  the  disorganizations  which  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  morbid 
action  are  not  less  characteristic  of  the  particular  structure  of  the  part.  Tt 
is  on  this  basis  that  the  author  has  classified,  in  distinct  groups,  the  inflam- 
mations affecting  distinct  tissues  ; and  he  has  applied  the  principle  of 
the  essential  character  (as  far  as  it  is  known),  and  natural  affinities 
of  diseases,  to  the  elucidation  of  their  several  dependences.  It  not  ' 
unfrequently  happens  that  the  symptoms  of  certain  diseases,  essentially  the 
same  in  their  nature,  do  not  at  all  accord  in  their  most  prominent  patho-  j 

logical  characters.  For  example,  debility  showing  itself  in  a vein  situated  | 

on  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  the  leg,  will  not  induce  any  similarity  \ 
of  symptoms  to  venous  debility  occurring  in  the  brain:  a simple  j 

varix  is  the  disease  in  the  one  case,  whereas  primary  apoplexy . (ay)o-  i-, 
plexi/  ivithout  vascular  rupture),  or  catalepsy,  or  lethargy,  may  be  i 

the  consequences  of  the  venous  congestion  in  the  other  ; and  yet  their  Ji 

pathological  nature  and  identity  are  exactly  similar — venous  congestion  f 

from  debility  ; the  difference  of  phenomena  depending  on  the  function  of 
the  varicosed  part.  Views  analogically  in  diapason  with  these  form  the  I 
foundation  of  the  Author’s  synoptical  arrangement,  in  which  is  sliowm  how  : 
the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases  reciprocally  elucidate  one  another.  v 

“ Dr.  Weatherhead’s  ‘ Synopsis’  displays  a thorough  knowledge  of  i 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology.  Every  zealous  member  of  the  pro-  f 
fession  will,  we  are  convinced,  peruse  it  with  delight.” — Medical  and  Sur-  | 
gical  Journal.  5 

“ This  is  an  excellent  book,  and  containsj  within  a short  compass,  a vast  I 
quantity  of  practical  information,  arranged  in  a clear  and  scientific  man-  J 
ner.” — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  and  Chemical  Science.  r 

“ L’Academie  des  Sciences  suigree  I’homage  de  cet  int^ressant  ouvrage,  ’■* 
et  a decide  de  s’en  faire  rendre  compte.” — Geoffroy-Saint-Hilmare,  < 

Philosophie  Anatomique.  \ 


ON  THE  CURE  OF  SYPHILIS  WITHOUT  MERCURY.  ? 
Price  6s. 

“ This  is  a work  of  great  and  deep  research,  the  object  of  which  is  to  | 
show  the  pernicious  effects  of  mercury.”— Stturfay  Times.  I 

This  work  may  be  had  in  German,  translated  by  Dr.  Behrend,  of  ^ 
Berlin.  % 


